





Our little company has grown pretty well over the years by 
engineering serious outerwear for serious outdoorsmen and women. 

So when we decided to enter the skiwear market, our president 
(that’s her to the right! handed down an edict. She’s good at edicts. 

I don’t rememDer it word for word, but the gist of it was, 

Columbia is not going into the skiwear business with just another 
line of fancypants skiwear. We’d need something more technical, 
more advanced than anything out there. 

Now, after considerable effort, we’ve done it. 

“MY MOTHER 
REFUSES TO SELL A SINGLE 


TO SKIERS.” 


The Bugaboo! System™ of skiwear. 

Far more than a collection of nicely coordinated garmen 
wardrobing a skier. Throuf 




Tim Boyle 


•ments, this is an 
entire new approach to wardrobing a skien’Through an inge¬ 
nious zipper design, a number of parkas, jackets 
and vests can be worn by themselves or 
coupled together, as one. To cope 
with the wide swings in tempera¬ 
ture from the lift lines to the 
lodge lounge. 

There’s a tough new 
outercloth called Bergundtal™ 
that repels moisture and wind 
alike. And a Jaeg0r Fleece™ 
that warms, insulates and 
resists pilling. 

Certain models fea¬ 
ture our patented new Radial 
Sleeve™ desien that affords 
skiers a freedom of arm move¬ 
ment basically never before 
possible in a truly warm jacket. 
Altogether there are five 
m. For men and women. And, 
thanks to our exclusive Columbia Interchange Sys¬ 
tem™ the Bugaboo parka and vests can also be coupled 
some eight other unique Columbia outerwear garments. 
So if you’re due for new skiwear this season, take a little 
advice. Don’t buy a single thing. Buy a system, 
t looking for the Bugaboos! 

BUGABOO! 

Columbia Sportswear Company 

To find the Columbia dealer nearest 
you, call 1-503-295-8000. 
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The Wheel: the non-table table. 

Planning repetitive dives with tables isn’t exactly 
known as the fun part of diving. The trouble is, 
conventional tables using residual nitrogen time 
(RNT) lead to a lot of adding, subtracting — and 
sometimes — confusion. Now there’s a better way: 
The Wheel. The Wheel uses a nontabular design 
that eliminates math by adjusting for residual nitro¬ 
gen automatically. Just dial in your depths and 
times and read out your maximum allowed time 
for the next dive. No calculation, no confusion — 
and less potential for error. 


The Wheel: the more-table table. 

The Wheel offers more than easy dive planning. 

Based on proven hyperbaric research, The Wheel 
gives more dive time on repetitive dives and multilevel 
dives, while actually maintaining lower maximum 
nitrogen levels in the body. 

KISS your old tables goodbye. 

Keep It Simple and Safe with The Wheel. Simple dive 
planning. Safe nitrogen levels. Pick up The Wheel at 
your local PADI Dive Store. Looking for a PADI Dive 
Store? Write us for a FREE Worldwide Directory. 


PADI Headquarters, 1251 East Dyer Road #100, Santa Ana, CA 92705-5605 USA 










NOTHNG SHAKES SAIT 


No other outboard maker 
builds so much into a motor 
to go the distance in salt¬ 
water. And to shrug it off 
season after season. Proof? 

Well for starters, Mercury 200, 
175,150 and 135 V-6’s, like all Mercs, 
are built better from the metal out. 

THE BEST CORROSION 
PROTECTION ON THE WATER. 

Only Mercury builds all critical com¬ 
ponents of a 


LKEAMERt 


BIGGER CHARGE: MERC’S 
40-AMP ALTERNATOR. 



metal. So into every Merc it goes. 

So does high-grade stainless steel 
into vital parts and fasteners. We add 
the most protective paints and coat¬ 
ings by Electro-Deposition. Zinc 
sacrificial anodes, too. 

Together, they make Mercs the 
most salt-resistant motors on the 
market. 

To make sure, we put our V-6’s 
through 3,200 hours of salt spray tests. 
Then we came up with another in¬ 
dustry first: 

Our exclusive 3-year limited cor¬ 
rosion warranty. 

You can’t 
buy more corro¬ 
sion protection. 

Period. iMMSk 



Only Mercury makes a 40-amp 
alternator standard on every 135-200 
horsepower V-6. It’s the most powerful 
charging unit on the water. At trolling 
speed it delivers a full 23 amps to keep 
electronics humming. 

At top speed, it delivers up to 
65% more charging power than other 
alternators. So you can keep your start¬ 
ing power up. 



QUIETER MERCS. 
AND DRIER. 


You have to listen harder 
to hear these engines. 

I We’ve wrapped the 
power end of every one 
in our unique bucket- 
style cowls. 

Now they run 38% 
quieter at full throttle. 

Snug cowls keep the powerhead 
virtually watertight even if die engine’s 
doused. 

NOBODYSYNCS2 
MOTORS LIKE MERCURY. 
Pairing up two outboards? Mercury’s 
200,175 and 150 V-6’s are the only out¬ 
boards with a counter rotation system 
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that matches the output of 
the two motors with a syn¬ 
chronizer that’s standard 
equipment. 

It tells you at a i 
glance when your two 
Mercs are running in 
harmony, for maximum ' 
efficiency and boat control,'' 
minimum torque and driver fatigue. 

NO MOTOR STAYS AT SEA 
LIKE A MERCURY. 

No other outboard has the metal of a 
Merc. Or all the extras that take the 
work and worry out of getting to blue 
water and back. 

See your Mercury dealer for 
the motor most certain to outlive all 
comers. And to become your favorite 
old salt. 


OUTBOARDS 


Let The Legend Move You. 



18. Mercury Outboards are products of Merci 


ine, a Brunswick Company. 
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No other outboard maker 
builds so much into a motor 
to go the distance in salt¬ 
water. And to shrug it off 
season after season. Proof? 

Well for starters, Mercury 200, 
175,150 and 135 V-6’s, like all Mercs, 
are built better from the metal out. 

THE BEST CORROSION 
PROTECTION ON THE WATER. 

Only Mercury builds all critical com¬ 
ponents of a 




metal. So into every Merc it goes. 

So does high-grade stainless steel 
into vital parts and fasteners. We add 
the most protective paints and coat¬ 
ings by Electro-Deposition. Zinc 
sacrificial anodes, too. 

Together, they make Mercs the 
most salt-resistant motors on the 
market. 

To make sure, we put our V-6’s 
through 3,200 hours of salt spray tests. 
Then we came up with another in¬ 
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Our exclusive 3-year limited cor¬ 
rosion warranty. | 
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buy more corro¬ 
sion protection. 

Period. 
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ll along our coasts, serious efforts are being made to reverse the long-held notion that 
the ocean is an inexhaustible resource needing little or no watching ewer. Federal and state 
orders call for the end to ocean dumping and commercial and sport fishing regulations are 
stiffened while new ones are added each year. No longer is the sea being viewed as a bot¬ 
tomless dump or boundless source for fish. For the first time, limits are even being proposed 
in the Northeast for the ubiquitous bluefish. 

I have often stood on the docks and watched fishermen on partyboats drag burlap sacks 
stuffed with highly perishable bluefish down the gangplank. I wondered how many would 
actually be eaten and not dumped back into the sea as garbage in a few days. Only once did 
1 see a spearfisherman tying up his boat, and he had but two fish. Both were nice bass and 
although I had many questions for the diver, he was in too great a hurry to get his fish 
home to answer them. 

In this issue of SCUBAPRO Diving & Snorkeling, the first of a three-part series on 
spearfishing begins. Its purpose is to unravel some of the misunderstandings surrounding 
the sport and to present a factual picture from which other divers can draw their own con¬ 
clusions. Too often, the only contact recreational divers have with spearfishing is in dive 
resort advertisements which boast, "Spearfishing Banned." 

This certainly makes sense on reefs where divers are paying to see as many fish as possi¬ 
ble. A speargun would be as inappropriate here as a thong bikini at a church picnic. But 
cries that spearfishing is wanton slaughter or tantamount to shooting fish in a barrel are 
also way out of line. Bob Marx's article begins on page 22. We hope it enlightens without 
making its point too sharply. 

Bonaire is another treasure of the sea well worth protecting. This barren uperopping just 
off the coast of Venezuela has long been a mecca for sport divers. Its popularity is not only 
the result of clear water, year-round good weather and no spearfishing, but the efforts of its 
developers to insure the island's many reefs will grow and prosper. Although diving 
pressure is intense, ongoing protective measures and conservation programs guarantee future 
generations will enjoy the same reefs we do and find them in the same or better condition. 
Tim O'Keefe, a longtime visitor to the island, reports on page 26 that things on Bonaire 
just keep getting better. 

Also in this issue, we are introducing a medical column written by Dr. Richard Easton. 
Dr. Easton has extensive training and experience in the medical field but his diving log still 
has a few empty pages. We feel this is a bonus as the doctor's enthusiasm for the sport will 
allow him to encounter many dive-medicine related situations for the first time — just like 
any new diver. Although Dr. Easton will not diagnose a reader's personal medical problems 
(nor will he write prescriptions), he will gladly entertain any questions you might have. 

Dr. Easton can be reached by writing him here at Aqua-Field. "Call Me in the Morning” 
appears on page 18. 
















“The Diver's Almanac is an invaluable reference guide tq dfvirtg... the maps, 
charts and text provide reliable , extremely useful information found'in no other 
single source..." * ' % 

Skindiver Magazine 

“This is carin'# jsolid stuff... 
worth the price of admission... ” 
Oceans Magazine , 
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DIVER’S ALMANAC 


Guide to the Bahamas and the Caribbean 
Guide to Florida and the Keys 
Guide to the West Coast (Revised) 

To order call (714) 540-5775 or send check or money order to HDL Publishing, 
702 Randolph Avenue, Costa Mesa, CA 92626 


Features: 

• Dive Site 
Information 

• Dive Services 
and Resorts 

• Dive Lodgings 

• Non-diver 
Attractions 

• Live-aboard Dive 
Boat Information 

• Shipwrecks 

• Vacation Planning 

• Equipment Tips 

• Local Laws 
and Regulations 

• Climate 

• Flora and Fauna 

• Maps and Guides 

• Medical 

and Safety Tips 

• Beautiful Full-color 
Photography 

$ 24.95 

plus $3.50 

shipping and handling 











The Elusive 


I f it weren't for Marty Snyderman, 
I wouldn't have been sitting in the 
fog, on the dive boat Truth off the 
coast of Santa Barbara, waiting for 
a basking shark. Marty kept tell¬ 
ing me, "You may have lots of great pho¬ 
tos of pretty little fishes, but more peo¬ 
ple will want to see them (and publish 
them) if you've also got some shots of 
Mr. Big." 


Eric Hamuer is an Associate Professor of Physical 
Education at California State University, Fuller¬ 
ton. His new book, The Egyptian Red Sea; A 
Diver's Guide, is published by Watersport 
Publishing Co. 


Marty should know, because he's got 
lots of shots of Mr. Big, including the 
great white one. What he implies is that 
unless you have some photos of sharks 
and whales, you haven't really made the 
big time in underwater photography. 

I had photographed blue sharks in die 
Catalina Channel, a silvertip in the Red 
Sea, hammerheads in Baja, even a pilot 
whale off Catalina Island, but when 
comparing my meager file with Marty's, 
I came up with a serious case of photo 
envy. It's like being a Cubs fan at World 
Series time. 

Photo envy is what brought me here. 
Basking sharks, Cetorhinus maximus, cer- 
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tainly qualify as Mr. Big. Growing up to 
40 feet long, they rank second only to 
whale sharks among fishes. But, like 
whale sharks, they have tiny teeth and 
are plankton feeders. Little is known 
about their migratory patterns. They are 
infrequent visitors off the coast of 
Southern California. 

Basking sharks don't come to you, 
you've got to go where they are. So 
when Roy Hauser, owner of Truth 
Aquatics, said he'd seen some hanging 
around off the Santa Barbara shoreline, 
I had to take the day off and go for it. 

Whenever you're looking for large 
fish, possible rather than probable is the 
key word. That's what makes the pho¬ 
tos, when you finally get them, very 
special. 

There are a few ways to tip the odds 
in your favor. One method is to bait the 
creatures. A couple of dive operators in 
Southern California specialize in en¬ 
counters with blue sharks. Their secret 
concoction of dead fish is hung over¬ 
board in buckets, virtually guaranteeing 
the appearance of sharks for their cli¬ 
ents, who observe the action from the 
protection of shark cages. The problem 
is that plankton feeders like baleen 


dreds of rows of gill rakers, which trap 
food as the water washes through. The 
rakers are periodically shed and re¬ 
laced, leading to the theory that bask¬ 
ing sharks go through long periods 
without feeding. Gill rakers are not in¬ 
volved with respiration, that function is 
accomplished by other structures in the 
gill arch. 


grate seasonally to deeper water. Be¬ 
cause encounters with them are usually 
brief and sporadic, there are many gaps 
in the body of scientific knowledge 
about them. For example, newborns 
and pregnant females have rarely been 
observed. At one time there was a fish¬ 
ery for basking sharks, primarily to ob¬ 
tain oil which was extracted from the 


Basking Shark 


whales and basking sharks, don't care 
about dead fish. They swim through the 
ocean, mouth agape like giant funnels, 
sucking up water and whatever small 
crustaceans and other plankton it con¬ 
tains. There is no way to bait them. You 
just have to go where the food is, and 
hope they show up. 

Basking shark's bodies are perfectly 
adapted for plankton feeding. The 
hinged lower jaw acts as a massive 
scoop, allowing the mouth to open 
wider than the animal's cross section. 
Adults have over 200 rows of teeth in 
each jaw, but they are tiny. The actual 
feeding apparatus consists of the hun- 


The gill slits of the basking shark are 
the largest of any shark, extending from 
the top to the bottom of the head. All 
these elements contribute to maximum 
efficiency in pumping gallons of water 
through the feeding apparatus, and ex¬ 
tracting maximum nourishment. 

When feeding, the basking shark 
swims slowly in a large circle, at or near 
the surface. The large dorsal fin, and the 
tip of its tail fin can be seen above the 
water line. Like some whales, they have 
been known to jump out of the water 
occasionally, but no one knows the 
reason. 

A cold-water fish, basking sharks mi- 


animal's huge liver. Most were har¬ 
pooned from small boats. 

By noon, the fog was still hanging on, 
and I was feeling mighty frustrated. 
Marty Snyderman and Howard Hall 
shared the same feelings, having driven 
late into the night from San Diego with 
a truckload of movie cameras, housings, 
film, and diving gear. The problem 
wasn't the sharks; they were there as 
promised. But water visibility was no 
more than six feet. That doesn't cut it 
when trying to photograph a 25-foot 
shark. That's the Catch 22 of photo ex¬ 
peditions seeking large plankton eaters. 
The very conditions that attract them— 
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waters rich in plankton—mess up visi¬ 
bility so badly they can't be photo¬ 
graphed. 

Occasionally someone beats the odds, 
and that's what keeps us coming back. 
Several months earlier, Howard found 
some basking sharks in 30-foot visibili¬ 
ty and came back with spectacular foot¬ 
age for his movie on California marine 
life. Tom Campbell was there with his 
Nikonos and shot the sensational photo 
of another basking shark, mouth wide 
open swimming right into his lens. It 
appears with this article. Tom is a Cali¬ 
fornia Highway Patrol officer who 
moonlights as an award-winning under¬ 
water photographer. More photo envy. 

The Truth kept bringing us to where 
the sharks were, and we jumped in on 
them. At this point, I would have been 
satisfied just to see one underwater. The 
books say they are slow swimmers, and 
it's true; their cruising speed is about 
two knots. But divers are even slower. 
Matt Biondi at his Olympic best goes 
about five knots. In a wet suit, pushing 
cameras and strobes, we do well to go a 
fourth that speed. The sharks didn't ap¬ 
preciate our company, and just swam 
away. We sprinted to try and catch up, 
but even at their slow cruising speed, I 
never saw one underwater. 

Because basking sharks stay right on 
the surface, there was no reason to use 
a scuba tank. We jumped in, swam after 
them or waited for them to come our 


pictures from the deck. I was amazed 
how close people were getting, but even 
then, they saw hardly anything. Some 
of the topside footage was good, so at 
least I wasn't going to come home com¬ 
pletely empty-handed. 

But, because of something that hap¬ 
pened a few years ago, I decided to give 
it one more try. Doug Faulkner, one of 
the great pioneers in underwater pho¬ 
tography, used to be a neighbor. Doug's 
artistry in pictures is matched by his 
story telling, and one of those tales had 
a profound effect on me. On assignment 
in India for National Geographic, Doug 
was shooting a religious ceremony in¬ 
side a dimly lit grotto. As soon as he 
stepped inside, he realized it was too 
dark to take a picture, and the ceremony 
would be disturbed if he used a flash. 
When he hesitated, his guide asked, 
"Why aren't you taking any pictures?" 
Faulkner explained the reason, but the 
guide encouraged him to have faith and 
go ahead. To placate the guide, he took 
a few "hope" shots. Hope shots in pho¬ 



way. The boat even tried to herd them 
toward us, but on sensing our presence, 
they would just swim off in another di¬ 
rection. After about 10 minutes, we 
would climb back on board, wait until 
another shark was spotted, then go in 
again. 

I finally got tired of jumping in and 
out of the water with nothing to show 
for it, and spent about an hour shooting 


tography are like "Hail Mary" passes in 
football—every so often, one of them is 
successful. But perhaps the gods lent a 
helping hand, because some of the pic¬ 
tures came out, and one of them was 
published in the magazine. 

Two days after hearing the story, I was 
diving on the frontside of Catalina Is¬ 
land. There had been a squid spawn the 
night before and the bottom was littered 


with egg cases and the remains of dead 
and dying squid. Among the animals at¬ 
tracted to the free feast was a school of 
pilot whales. Visibility was 30 feet, and 
the whales were just about at the edge 
of it. As every experienced photogra¬ 
pher knows, available light shots are ef¬ 
fective to only about a fourth of maxi¬ 
mum visibility. In other words, to take 
pictures of these whales, I would have 
had to be within about eight feet of 
them. But remembering Faulkners story, 
I took a few hope shots with a 24mm 
lens on my housed Nikon. One of them 
wasn't bad, and with some duping to 
enhance the contrast, is still used occa¬ 
sionally in slide shows. 

That's why I went back into the water. 
There was still time for a "Hail Mary." 

I jumped in and swam away from the 
other three divers in the water. When 
the shark swerved to avoid them, it 
came right up to me. Something that big 
materializing out of green soup is a 
humbling experience. You quickly be¬ 
come aware it's not our ocean. By the 
time I realized it was there, its head had 
already disappeared into the gloom. As 
the rest of it passed by, I managed to 
squeeze off three shots before it dis¬ 
appeared. 

I was shooting available light with my 
Nikonos 15mm lens set near hyper-focal 
distance (the 10-foot mark at the far end 
of the depth-of-field scale). A strobe 
wasn't used, because that would have 
lit up the plankton soup and been like 
shooting through a snowstorm. Shutter 
speed of a 30th allowed a smaller f-stop 
for greater depth of field. I knew the 
shark had passed almost close enough 
to touch, so if the setting were right, 
something would show up on film. 

It did, but no touchdown. The pic¬ 
tures weren't exactly contest material 
and that was the final shark of the day. 

So that was my big basking shark con¬ 
frontation. The whole thing had lasted 
no more than six seconds. We're talking 
five hours driving, sleeping overnight 
on the boat, six hours at sea, and three 
hours waiting for traffic to clear before 
heading home. A 24-hour day of which 
only six seconds were spent with a 
basking shark. But you know some¬ 
thing? It was worth it. 

Chasing Mr. Big is always a crapshoot. 
I didn't win big, but I didn't lose either. 
There were a couple of decent under¬ 
water images, and several good topside 
ones. There was a day of comradery at 
sea swapping tall tales with other divers. 
After trying for myself, I appreciate 
Howard Hall's and Tom Campbell's pic¬ 
tures all the more. Besides, any time you 
get to share the water with a living thing 
bigger than yourself, it's a natural high. 
The next time the opportunity comes 
up. I'll go again without a second 
thought. S 
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Lettuce corals along 
Yap’s southern wall 
are shown above. 
Native women per¬ 
form traditional 




Y ap lies just a little over an 
hour from Guam, but is 
worlds away in terms of cul¬ 
ture. In the last couple of 
years, Yap has made cautious 
but progressive steps to cash in on Mi¬ 
cronesia's growing popularity as a holi¬ 
day destination. As a result new busi¬ 
nesses are popping up that cater to the 
visitor industry, making Yap a "conveni¬ 
ent adventure" of sorts. 

I can remember my first visit there. 
Even the ride from the airport to town 
was a real trek. It was rainy season and 
ditches along muddy clay roads were 
claiming cars. Some careful slogging 
and pushing got us past the treacherous 
points. Nowadays, a fine two-lane road¬ 
way greets visitors. A new airport termi¬ 
nal is also in the works, its architecture 
done with modern materials but in tra¬ 
ditional meeting house (pebai) style. 

Colonia is still a small, relatively quiet 
community. Here modern Yap flourish¬ 
es. It is the center of government for the 
island. There are two hotels that are 
well-established and offer reasonable 
rates, clean although not overly spa¬ 
cious rooms and good restaurants. They 
are the ESA and the Rai View. There are 
also a few local bars and grocery stores. 
This town is an earthy, unpretentious 
place and casual, but not sloppy, appar¬ 
el is the norm. Women should take care 
to wear clothing that covers the thigh at 
all times. 

It used to be a true adventure and 
somewhat of a scavenger hunt to dive 
the barrier reef waters surrounding the 
traditional islands of Yap. There was a 
compressor located at one of the Chris¬ 
tian missions and there were tanks that 
were personally owned. If a tank could 
be borrowed (or hauled along on the 
flight to Yap) and it wasn't Saturday (it 
was a Seventh Day Adventist mission), 
chances were fair that tanks could be 



where to dive. Most Yapese could tell 
you where to fish, but that didn't neces¬ 
sarily mean that there was a good dive 
site at the fishing grounds. Until about 
five years ago, no local Yapese were cer¬ 
tified in scuba. Traditional breath-hold 
diving was the norm. MDA of Guam, 
sent instructors to Yap and certified 
some local groups and SeaBees and that 
opened the door for exploration. 

The door is still open, but the estab¬ 
lishment of Yap Divers has taken all of 
the intrigue out of the logistical realm 
of underwater Yap. Owned by the pro¬ 
gressive WAAB Transportation com¬ 
pany, Yap Divers has a superb dive boat. 


Yap is a traditional 
Micronesian island 
and the most 
recent of the newly 
discovered diving 
destinations. 


the Map 


filled. Of course, lining up a boat was a 
whole different matter. If this could all 
be done over a period of about two days, 
your progress was excellent. 

Once that was accomplished and you 
were out to sea, the next dilemma was 


A free-lance photojoumalist based in Guam, Tim 
Rock specializes in producing still and video mate¬ 
rial focusing on marine life of the Western Pacific. 


a full-service dive shop and daily boat 
dives at reasonable prices. The compres¬ 
sor problem has been solved. The par¬ 
ent company is contracted to supply ox¬ 
ygen to the FSM states. The immense 
compressor setup for this also pumps 
good ol' air and can fill 22 tanks at a time 
if necessary. Yap Divers has about 50 
aluminum 80s in its rental stock. It also 
has a full service dive shop that pro- 

(Please turn to page 46) 
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BY GARY GENTILE 


M ike Hammerhead ex¬ 
haled through extend¬ 
ed gill slits as he swam 
into the Sand Bar. The 
sleeze joint was the lo¬ 
cal hangout for lowlifes and hangers-on, 
everything from eels to hagfish; it had 
schools of fish, but no class. There was 
enough silt in the water to choke a sea 
horse. The place had absolutely no at¬ 
mosphere. 

Mike plopped his belly on the nearest 
empty stool and leaned long pectoral 
fins on the countertop's tortoiseshell 
finish. 

"What'll it be, stranger?" The barmaid 
was an angel—a queen angel. She wig¬ 
gled her caudal in tune with the music 
—not an easy task considering the trum- 
petfish kept losing the beat. 

"A Bloody Mary. Heavy on the blood." 
Her lateral line flashed voluptuously. 
"Looking for company?" 

Mike showed the barmaid four rows 
of sharp ugly teeth. "No, I'm a lone 
shark. Got anything to eat?" 

Rankled at the rejection, she inflated 
her swim bladder and hooked him with 
a barbed stare. "Today's special is a salad 
from the sea, sir: a bed of eelgrass lay¬ 
ered with seaweed, sea lettuce, sea cu¬ 
cumber, and tipped with anchovies and 
nest dressing." 

Mike threw a fin full of sand dollars 
on the bar. "Gimme a dish of thermidor 
to go with it." He cocked his head so 
one extended lobe pointed toward the 
other end of the bar. "Who's the 
shrimp?" 

"Are you as big on tips as you are on 
manners?" 

Mike reacted galvanically. With mus¬ 
cular pectorals that were used to lifting 
weights he grabbed the barmaid by the 
head, and pulled her close. "Unless you 
wanna become fillet, don't gimme any 
of your lip." 

Her operculum flared as she sucked 
in water. "Okay, mister. I'm sorry. Please 
don't hurt me." 

Mike let her go. "You do as you're told 
and I'm not anemone. I'm your friend." 
The barmaid smoothed down her 


Gary Gentile is a lecturer and free-lance writer 
with extensive Atlantic wreck diving experience. 
He is the author of Advanced Wreck Diving 
Guide, published by Cornell Maritime Press. 
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Even beneath the seas there are villains and those 
dedicated to pursuing them to maintain 
the delicate balance called survival 

Illustrations by Anita Schettino 
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scales. Without taking her eyes off him, 
she mixed his drink and put it on the 
bar. "His moniker's 'Shorty.' But don't 
let his size fool you. He can make fish 
sticks outa you. He's been in the can 
twice. He escaped from Mrs. Paul's 
hatchery, and once he walked the plank¬ 
ton with his swimmerets tied behind his 
telson." 

"Don't hand me the Shake-and-Bake. 
I don't scare easily. Just get him over 
here. Tell him Mike Hammerhead wants 
to sea him." Mike tossed some sword¬ 
fish bills on the bar, and pointed at the 
singers floundering behind the micro¬ 
phone. "And get rid of that sole music. 
Bring on the Tommy Dorsal band." 

While the barmaid took care of her 
chores, Mike pulled a pack of gars out 
of his pocket. A warning label from the 
sturgeon general stated that smoked fish 
was a danger to health. The gars came 
in three sizes, A, B, and C. Mike select¬ 
ed a C-gar and stuck it between pro¬ 
truding lips. He sucked slowly while he 
took in the crowd. 

A couple of urchins drooled over a 
starfish in the far corner. They were go¬ 
ing after her arms, but she was too fast 
for them—she was a shooting starfish. A 
rock beauty had spotted a goatfish and 
was milking him for all he was worth; 
she wanted her eggs fertilized and she 
did not care who did it. A French grunt 
and a Spanish hogfish were having a 
loud, bilingual argument. A mako was 
stealing auto parts off a barracuda. And 
a moray was trying to make love to a fat 
cowfish. 

The bouncer was a hairpin triggerfish 
who was probably quick on the draw 
when he was not plopping sea grapes 
into his mouth. He watched the territo¬ 
rial bouts with a jaundiced eye that had 
undoubtedly seen worse clamors. 

"You wanted to sea me?" 

Mike glanced down at the shrimp 
perched on the stool next to him. He 
was dressed immaculately in a carapace 
that must have been washed on the in¬ 
coming Tide. His abdominal somites 
were highly polished. 

"That's right, Shorty." 

"And who might you be, scavenger." 

Mike ignored the invective, and laid a 
business cod on the counter. "Mike 
Hammerhead. I'm a detective, a private 
eye, a gumshoe, a shamus, a dick." 

"I can read. Who're you working for?" 

"Tom Cod Moby." 

The shrimp flicked his antennae. "Ah, 
so you're Moby's—" 

Just then the band struck up a num¬ 
ber. It was a sea chantey. According to 
the playbill on the drum fish, the lead 
sinker was a gastropod named Law¬ 
rence Whelk. He was accompanied by a 
quick picking guitarfish, a fiddler crab 
whose apron was on crooked, and a 
striped bass who was actually a tenor. 


They played a lively tuna. 

"So how did you find me?" 

"It was a fluke. I ran into a porgy 
named Bess who had seen you here 
during spawning season. I thought it 
might be your hangout." 

The surge picked up as a school of 

Just then the 
band struck 
up a number 
...the lead 
sinker was a 
gastropod 
named 
Lawrence 
Whelk. 

salmon migrated to the dance floor and 
practiced the body motions of their up¬ 
river journey. A pair of sexy skates were 
getting rowdy by flashing their claspers. 
And a clownfish wearing a lampshade 
was doing the Watusi by himself. The 
bouncer yawned. 

"You're pretty smart for an elasmo- 
branch." 

"And you're pretty brazen for a 
shrimp." 

"Okay, Moby didn't send you here to 
chitchat. What's the bait?" 

"I'm looking for a damselfish in dis¬ 
tress. His daughter by a previous 
spawn. Seems like she was playing am- 
berjacks on the reef when she was fish- 
napped. Moby wants her back—and the 
rest of her as well. I know who trawled 
her, but I can't get near the guy. He's 
surrounded by porpoises. I need a goby 
tween to draw him out. And you. 
Shorty, are the best in the business." 

"A risky business, I may add. What's 
it worth?" 

The barmaid returned with Mike's 
meal. She wiped off the counter with a 
sponge before setting the plates into 
scalloped depressions. "Looks like you 


two hit it off just fine." 

"Beat it, sister, before I make a casse¬ 
role outa you." 

"I have a thousand brothers, short 
snout, but none of them are cartilagi¬ 
nous." She leaped back as she spoke, 
just in time to avoid Mike's pugnacious 
jaw. She glided into the kitchen glaring 
smugly over her operculum. "Better 
luck next time." 

"Let her go," said Shorty, twittering 
his antennae. "She's all pretty skin and 
flashy colors, but no meat." 

Mike settled back on his stool. "Yeah, 
and she's bony, too." 

Shorty waved off the aroma from 
Mike's salad. "How can you eat that 
stuff?" 

"I'm on a seafood diet. When I see 
food, I eat it." 

Shorty dug his claws into a bowl of 
oyster crackers and tossed the morsels 
down his gullet. "Can we get back to 
Gulf Stream currency?" 

"Here's the haul." Mike chomped 
away at his salad and slurped his drink. 
"I'll pay you a thousand clams—on the 
half shell. All you gotta do is hook me 
up with Piranha Pete. I'll do the negoti¬ 
ating." 

The shrimp whistled through folded 
maxillipeds. "He's as carnivorous as 
they come. The girl's probably fish cakes 
by now. He'll chew you up for dessert, 
and pick his teeth with your cartilage." 

"I'll worry about my caudal. You just 
arrange the meeting." 

Shorty thougt for a moment. "I want 
payment in specie." 

"Which species?" 

"Quahog will do: Mercenaria merce- 
naria. But it'll cost you two thousand, 
and I want 'em steamed." 

Mike gulped down the rest of the sal¬ 
ad and started on the thermidor. "And 
you think Piranha Pete's tough." 

The shrimp shrugged his rostrum. 
"Guy's gotta make a living. If I'm not 
careful, I could end up as somebody's 
scampi." 

Mike didn't mullet over. It wasn't his 
money anyway. It all went on the ex¬ 
pense account. "Half now, half when it's 
over. Call Moby for the wampum." 

"It's a deal." Shorty stuck out his 
cheliped and shook on it. "I'll call your 
offish with the time and place for the 
showdown. From then on you're on 
your own." 

Mike chugged down his food and 
drink, left some loose change on the bar, 
and swam out into the parking lot. A 
school of copilot fish were playing 
horseshoe crabs between the cars. They 
stayed away from his shiny new stingray 
because of its very effective anti-theft 
device. He climbed into a leatherback 
seat, and wasted no time starting for his 
next appointment. 

Great flapping wings carried him 
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through the ocean on full moon tidal 
waves. Salt water filtered through his 
gills, washing out the effluvium of the 
Sand Bar's hydrosphere. He ran down a 
stoplight parrot fish as he bent to turn 
on the radiolaria. Comedian Jack Blenny 
was on the air. He twisted the dial un¬ 
til he found a station playing orchestra 
music. Elkhorns and staghorns did their 
rendition of Beethoven's Ninth Sym¬ 
phony—the coral version. 

Crashing through a colony of salps he 
soon found himself speeding along the 
seabed unopposed. Butterfly fish flitted 
warily among the fringing reefs, while 
squirrelfish climbed the branches of soft 
coral. Sea fans churned in the surge. Af¬ 
ter passing a couple of hamlets he 
reined in the stingray at a place known 
as Coney Island. The address he was 
looking for was 221-B Shad Roe. It was 
a seedy part of town. 

A sergeant major reeled drunkenly 
out of a tavern that catered to military 
personnel from the nearby Aqua Marine 
base. A lance corporal eel helped him 
into a Dodge darter. Next door was an 
outer reef restaurant called the Land- 
food Shanty; it smelt pretty bad. Bark¬ 
ing dogfish hung by the front door wait¬ 
ing for scraps. The only redeeming so¬ 
cial feature in the neighborhood was the 
Holy Mackerel church, surrounded by 
nun buoys. 

Mike parked by a sand dune and en¬ 
tered the lobby of the Lobster Pot. The 
current was off so the lampreys were 
out. A single lantern fish lighted the 
anteroom. "Hi, sweet-lips. I'm looking 


for Sam Spadefish." 

The desk clerk was a trout running a 
comb jelly through hair that had a per¬ 
manent wave. She eyed Mike Hammer¬ 
head demurely. "My, what beautifully 
wide eyes you have." 

Mike could read her intentions like an 
open brook. "You're pretty cute your¬ 
self. But I haven't got time to milt right 
now. I'm on business." 

"That's what they all say." She looked 
disappointed. "I shouldn't tell you this, 
but Sam just went into the dining room. 
He's already run up quite a tab. If you're 
a bill collector remember that he owes 
me 20 squid. And that's not counting 
what he owes the hotel." 

He winked at her. "Thanks." 

"No trouble atoll," she said resignedly. 

The maitre'd was a filthy filefish with 
a walrus mustache, sipping Gatorade 
and chewing a peanut butter and jelly¬ 
fish sandwich. Mike slipped him a fin 
and walked right by. He recognized Sam 
by the slouch hat and the water mocca¬ 
sins. His table was piled high with 
platelets of hors d'oeuvres. 

Mike took a seat opposite the run¬ 
down spadefish. As the waitress passed 
with a tray full of food, he grabbed a 
plate. 

"Hey, that's not for you." 

Mike looked at the roasted bird. 
"Who's tern is it?" 

"Belongs to those two pinnipeds by 
the window, Gil Nett and Perry Winkle." 

Mike glanced at the pair. "If they want 
to argue about it, you tell 'em I haven't 
broken a seal all week." The bite he took 


out of the seabird left little behind. "And 
bring me another. One good tern de¬ 
serves another." 

She swam back to the kitchen, as ner¬ 
vous as a baitfish. 

Sam spat out his chewing tobbaco- 
fish. "Look, broadhead, I don't know 
who you think you are, but—" 

"Mike Hammerhead. And I got a 
proposition for you." 

Sam pursed his lips. He had his fork 
halfway through an eight-sided pie 
known as an octopi. "I ain't the marryin' 
kind." 

"But you can use some money. I'll 
bet." 

"Mother of pearl!"Sam exclaimed, 
turning up his herring aid. "You mean 
you're gonna give me money, not take it 
away?" 

Mike dug into a jar full of lettered 
olives. "No, you gotta earn it. You inter¬ 
ested?" 

"You bet your wrasse. I'm so far in 
debt they're gonna make Newberg outa 
me. My trunkfish is packed, and as 
soon as I finish eating what I can't pay 
for, I'm slipping out the back door of 
this flophouse. I'm stowing away on a 
Portugese Man-of-War pulling out on 
the ebb tide. How much you payin' and 
whadda I gotta do?" 

"Five thousand clams left on the bank 
of your choice." Mike took a sip out of a 
glass in front of him. The drink had a 
nice blue tang to it. "I want you as 
backup when I rush Piranha Pete's 
place." 

Sam yanked a speargun out of his hol- 

(Please turn to page 50) 
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Me 

in the morning 


BY RICHARD E. EASTON, M.D. 

This is the first of a regular column which will offer wide 
ranging advice on medical topics which affect divers and diving. 


D espite the war stories re¬ 
peated in the dive shops 
and the fiascoes you read 
about, the situations that 
result in loss of enjoyment 
for the majority of divers are not the 
serious problems, but the minor irrita¬ 
tions, the oversights, and the things 
they had at home but forgot to bring on 
the trip. The severe stuff makes good 
headlines. Hemorrhoids don't. The 
truth is that most people miss a dive or 
two as the result of little things like cuts 
and abrasions, eye irritation, rashes, in¬ 
fections and nausea. 

Anyone who has ever had to carry a 
beeper (pocket radio pager) knows one 
of diving's joys is the inability to be 
paged while submerged. However, one 
beeper you might not know about is the 
Pill Timer. It is a small high-impact plas¬ 
tic case with two internal compart¬ 
ments, a built-in digital clock and a 
discreet beeper. Just set it and forget it. 
The beeper goes off both 10 and 5 min¬ 
utes prior to the preset pill-taking time. 
It beeps for 20 seconds, then resets itself 
to repeat the cycle. And, unlike the 
movie of a similar name, the battery is 


Richard Easton, M.D. is a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Kansas Medical School and the Harvard 
University School of Public Health. He is present¬ 
ly collaborating with his wife Fran, a Doctor of 
Psychology on a book tentatively titled, Diving 
Secrets: Essential Keys to Diving Fun and 
Safety. 


included. Using the pill timer can add 
to the joy of diving by reducing the need 
to worry about taking essential 
medications. 

Over-The-Counter Preparations 

You never know what "taking some¬ 
thing for granted" means until you are 
diving in an unfamiliar location and 
need common first aid items. The joy of 
diving can disappear quickly when you 
need, but don't have, simple things like 
a thermometer, regular aspirin, eye 
wash, gauze, tape, triple antibiotic oint¬ 
ment, vinegar, isopropyl alcohol, cotton 
balls, hydrocortisone cream or strip 
bandages. 

At home all of these are readily avail¬ 
able at the corner pharmacy. The ques¬ 
tion is: "Where do you get them in a 
strange city? How long will it take you 
to find them? Don't you wish you had 
brought them with you? 

These items should be tucked away in 
a little corner of your dive bag, easily 
available on a moment's notice. The joy 
of having them when you need them 
can easily approach ecstasy. 

The thermometer can tell you if you 
actually have a temperature elevation 
(fever) or whether you have merely got¬ 
ten too much sun, feel overheated and 
need to get in the shade between dives. 

The aspirin can be used to minimize 
severe sunburn. On days when you are 
going to be in the sun, take two aspirin 
after breakfast, lunch and dinner (the 


food in your stomach will reduce any 
aspirin-induced-irritation). The aspirin 
will block the substance in your body 
called prostaglandin that causes the 
worst kind of sunburn. This trick will 
not work with Tylenol, which is acet¬ 
aminophen, not aspirin. 

The eye wash can relieve minor salt¬ 
water induced irritation. Used between 
dives it can soothe your discomfort and 
restore your vision to normal in 
minutes. 

Gauze and tape will cover minor abra¬ 
sions or blisters. Put the triple antibiotic 
ointment on the gauze pad, tape the 
pad over the sore place and continue to 
dive. 

Vinegar and isopropyl alcohol are in¬ 
dicated for washing off areas hit by fire 
and other stinging corals. Then coat the 
irritated area with the hydrocortisone 
cream for relief of inflammation. 

The tape can be applied to bristle 
worm hits, allowed to stick for a minute 
or two and pulled off, removing the 
bristles embedded in the skin. Then ap¬ 
ply the hydrocortisone cream to reduce 
irritation. 

These are all simple remedies for 
problems that can stop your diving, but, 
if used quickly, they can overcome the 
discomfort, allowing you to complete 
your planned dives. 

Another preparation mentioned in 
some of the first aid references is a prod¬ 
uct called Stingose, used widely in Aus¬ 
tralia. It counteracts jellyfish stings and 

(Please turn to page 75) 
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CHROMEMOLY TANKS 

All SCUBAPRO Chromemoly Tanks are 
externally coated with zinc by a process 
called “hot dip galvanizing.” This system 
is by far the most effective method of 
shielding the outside of a chromemoly 
tank against the elements. 

SCUBAPRO tanks are available in 60.6, 
71.4, 75.8 and 95.1 cubic feet sizes. The 
60.6 and 71.4 are available in “slim 
tanks.” 

The tanks can be purchased as bare 
singles (without valves), or as singles with 
valves (standard or reserve). SCUBAPRO 
engineers strongly recommend a self¬ 
draining tank boot be installed to protect 
the bottom of the tank during general 
handling. 


LOW PROFILE 
COMPASS... 

Made of durable impact and abrasive 
resistant Acetyl and polycarbonate 
material. This sophisticated instrument is 
engineered for the recreational diver. 
Designed to be worn independently or in¬ 
stalled in SCUBAPRO’S V.I.P. console, 
this new low profile compass provides 
easy-to-read, at-a-glance information as to 
diver direction. 

The low profile compass is oil filled with 
a high-luminosity, phosphor coated face 
that is virtually compatible with all other 
SCUBAPRO instruments. The bezel is 
marked with a large luminous north-zero 


reference and degree markings are clear¬ 
ly marked in 10-degree increments. The 
bezel is easy to manipulate bi-directionally 
with gloves, making course setting easy. 

Available as a separate unit for installa¬ 
tion in the V.I.P. console or with a very at¬ 
tractive thermo plastic elastomer wrist 
strap with integrally molded buckle, allow¬ 
ing easy adjustment and compensation 
for wet suit squeeze. 



FRONT ADJUSTABLE 
JACKET 

Fabricated from 420 denier, polyurethane 
coated nylon, the new Front Adjustable 
Jacket utilizes the same sealing process 
as the Heat Sealed Stabilizing Jacket. As 
the newest member of SCUBAPRO’s 
jacket family, it features all of 
SCUBAPRO's innovative product develop¬ 


ments previously utilized in the jacket line, 
including over-the-shoulder dump valve, 
hose retaining epaulets on each shoulder, 
molded-in CO2 detonator stem and super¬ 
cinch tank band. The Front Adjustable 
Jacket also comes complete with two 
velcro closure self-draining pockets. One 
size fits all. 


T.L.C. GAUGE 

The SCUBAPRO T.L.C. is a space-age 
thin plastic strip with a three-color, solid 
state liquid crystal digital display which 
gives temperature readings in two-degree 
increments from 34 to 80 degrees Fahr¬ 
enheit. The peeloff adhesive back allows 
the T.L.C. to be attached to instrument 
console backs, writing slates, diving lights 
and other equipment. 














SAFETY KNIFE 

SCUBAPRO’s answer to diving knife re¬ 
quirements, the “Safety” Knife offers 
maximum utility and minimum bulk. Much 
more convenient to use and wear than 
any previous diving knife, an amazingly 
low profile and compact design permits 
the “Safety” Knife to be worn or carried 
anywhere the diver chooses—leg, arm, 
weight belt, Stabilizing Jacket, pocket— 
anywhere! The knife itself is 100 percent 
316 stainless steel, one-piece construction 
and the blade itself is specifically de¬ 
signed to meet underwater requirements. 
The “Safety” Knife is housed in a low- 
profile sheath, and is available at your 
SCUBAPRO dealer. 



A.I.R. II 

A.I.R. II (alternate inflator regulator) com¬ 
bines a power inflator and second stage 
regulator. It offers easy access because of 
its consistent position on your buoyancy 
device. The A.I.R. II design eliminates a 
low pressure hose, reducing clutter for the 



diver and the possibility of debris or sand 
accumulating in your safety system. Addi¬ 
tionally, the A.I.R. II meets or exceeds 
standard requirements of certifying agen¬ 
cies. Order yours today from your local 
authorized SCUBAPRO dealer. 



ALL RUBBER SEA WING 


the mask with almost no clearing effort. 
The water and air exit the purge system 
through two tunnels designed to direct 
the flow “under” the mask and to both 
sides, keeping the rush of bubbles away 
from the path of vision. The side lenses 
are positioned to provide nearly normal 
peripheral vision and the front pane is a 
single piece of tempered glass with no 
center obstruction. Fit and comfort are 
provided by SCUBAPRO’s soft crystal 
Silicone skirt accented with either a blue 
or orange frame. You don’t have to be an 
Old Salt to appreciate this mask. See it at 
your authorized SCUBAPRO dealer. 


SPECTRAMAR BERIS 

An exotic formula provides amazing pro¬ 
tection against mask lens fogging. One 
application last all day regardless of the 
number of dives. When applied to the out¬ 
side of the lens, Spectramar Beris 
eliminates detracting droplets while on 
the surface. Packaged in a convienlent 
two (2) fluid ounce, child-proof container 
that lasts a long, long time. 



The All Rubber Sea Wing is an unique 
compromise between the pure power of a 
stiffer bladed fin and the total comfort of a 
flexible fin. The natural “snap back” of 
rubber provides excellent swimming effi¬ 
ciency, even at the lightest kick, and still 
has enough blade resistance to supply 
power when it’s needed. If you’re looking 
for a better Jet Fin, and you like basic 
black, the All Rubber Sea Wing is for 
you. Available at your authorized 
SCUBAPRO dealer, the All Rubber Sea 
Wing is produced in three sizes: medium, 
large, and extra large. 


NEW TRI-VENT MASK 

If you’re looking for a purge mask that 
clears easily and vents the exhaust bub¬ 
bles to both sides of the mask, the 
SCUBAPRO Tri-Vent is the answer. The 
newly designed purge valve is accurately 
positioned to drain “all” of the water from 










I remember trying to explain to one 
of my scuba classes why I spear- 
fish. Having yet to experience the 
underwater world, they couldn't 
understand why I would want to 
hunt its residents. They were learning to 
dive to be sightseers, and from experi¬ 
ence I knew that in one year many 
would no longer be diving. 

There's a saying among veteran div¬ 
ers, "hunters keep diving." As breath¬ 
taking and surreal as visiting the under¬ 
water world can be, in time, for many 
the experience alone isn't enough to 
warrant maintaining the equipment and 
skills the sport requires. Transporting 
gear alone can be discouraging. As the 
initial thrill of diving wanes, the diver 
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Spearfisherman 
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This is the 
first of a 
three-part series 
on an often 
misunderstood 
and frequently 
maligned 
aspect of diving. 

BY BOB MARX 


either finds new ways to sustain his or 
her interest, or drops out. 

Many take up photography, and after 
some frustrating flops begin to take pic¬ 
tures they are proud of and so continue 
to enjoy the diving experience. 

A few new divers will be introduced 
to hunting for old bottles and even trea¬ 
sure. Whether they find gold or glass, 
their interest will be sustained. Even 
those who hunt for shells expand their 
diving beyond simply observing. 

But as any fisherman will tell you, no 
seafood dinner is as fresh and fulfilling 
as the one you catch and prepare your¬ 
self. To the spearfisherman, the essence 
and ultimate enjoyment of diving is in 
the hunt. He will compete with himself 
to improve his skills. He will attempt to 
outwit or outmaneuver his quarry in its 
own environment and thrill not only to 
the hunt, but the reward of dining on 
his catch. 

Perhaps the Indians best understood 
the special feeling of the hunt. The 
courage of the bear, the cunning of the 
mountain lion, all were understood and 
appreciated by the Indians who gave 
.thanks to the spirit of each animal they 
killed. The essence of spearfishing is the 
same as with all hunting. Success is the 
result of challenges met and skills 
applied. 

When hunting, the diver must be¬ 
come part of the environment. There 
can be no distractions from the topside 


Bob Marx is a diving instructor and avid spear¬ 
fisherman. This is his first contribution to Div¬ 
ing & Snorkeling. 


world. How the fish respond to the 
hunter is a sure sign of the diver's abili¬ 
ty. If you are moving in harmony with 
the fish in their environment, they will 
let you approach. Their absence or skit¬ 
tishness signals an error. The fish will 
teach you to be a better diver and a bet¬ 
ter hunter. 

I cannot instill my love of the sport. 
That can only be discovered by those 
who try it for themselves. I know more 
of my students would still be diving if 
they had learned not only the skills of 
scuba, but to enjoy spearfishing or gath¬ 
ering or collecting. 

Although much of spearfishing must 
be learned by experience, there are cer¬ 
tain aspects which can be explained. 

Fish have evolved to fill specific niches 
in the sea. The more you know about 
your quarry, the easier it will be to find 
the fish when you want to. There are 
lots of books about fish. Although most 
are not written for the spearfisherman 
many offer much information of use to 
the beginning hunter. Learn what depth 
range, bottom composition or vegetation 
a given fish prefers. When does the fish 
spawn? Does it live only within a specif¬ 
ic temperature range? And often the 
most important question, what does the 
fish eat? 

Find a place that fills all or most of its 
needs and you will find that fish. 

The type of bottom is very important. 
Halibut and other flatfish will be found 
in the sand, while sculpin and other 
rockfish will be found on a broken rock 
bottom. The type of bottom will also de¬ 
termine the type of vegetation that will 
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be present. Kelp and other forms of sea¬ 
weed will attract other species like bass 
and perch. 

Each fish has a temperature range it 
prefers. Many pelagic fishes travel great 
distances seasonally to stay in their com¬ 
fort zones. Resident fish can only vary 
their depth to find a preferred tempera¬ 
ture. Temperature is a key factor in 
spawning, a time when many species of 
fish congregate. Spawning usually oc¬ 
curs in the same place year after year 
and when the temperature is right, the 
fish will be there. When you find a spot 
where fish are spawning, you can bet 
that next year they will be there again 
when conditions are right. 

Fish are basically lazy. Given the 
choice, they will always be found near 
their food source. Hunt for them there. 
Baitfish school over submerged pinna¬ 
cles and reefs, or in the eddies behind 
islands or points of land where upwell- 
ings and currents concentrate their food. 
Predatory fish will dash in or up from 
deeper water to feed on these schools of 
baitfish. Hunt the outside of the school 
of bait, don't try to stay right in it or all 
you will see is scared bait. The plan is 
to ambush the ambushers as they come 
to the ambush. 

Resting fish will concentrate in areas 
where water movement is diverted or 
restricted by rocks, reefs, or anything 
that will create eddies and quiet back¬ 
waters. Try to identify these areas and 
approach them from down current. The 
fish will be facing up current and com¬ 
ing in from behind lets you get closer 
before being noticed. Most fish have 
trouble seeing behind and below them 
because of the position of their eyes. 

You should also consider the human 
factor when picking the perfect spear¬ 
fishing spot. The more inaccessible it is, 
the better, as there will be less competi¬ 
tion from other divers. A fish which has 
never seen a diver won't be afraid and 
may even be curious. 

If you decide to hunt halibut, look for 
them on coarse sand bottoms. Halibut 
are predators and feed on small fish of 
all types, including their own young. In 
California, fish and game regulations re¬ 
quire a halibut be 22 inches long before 
it can be taken by a licensed spearfisher- 
man. So put a band of bright tape 22 
inches back from the muzzle of your 
speargun to help judge size in the re¬ 
fractive underwater world. 

Start your hunt near the mouth of a 
small bay. You can tell if the bottom is 
probably sand by the lime green color 
of the water on a sunny day. Since the 
tidal flow is restricted, the twice daily 
tide change will have flushed away any 
silt leaving only the heavier sand. From 
the way the waves are breaking, you can 
determine if there is a submerged reef 
near the mouth of the bay. A submerged 


reef will create an eddy on the side op¬ 
posite the prevailing current. If the only 
way to get to this reef is by boat or by 
making a difficult shore entry followed 
by a 200-yard swim, you can be confi¬ 
dent the reef will be relatively un¬ 
touched. The water temperature is 58 


and drop over it into deeper water, you 
see a few large rocks with piles of 
broken shells scattered in their lee. It is 
slack tide now and the water is com¬ 
pletely still. 

Kicking slowly and trying to breathe 
quietly, you notice something out of 




Given the 
choice, fish 
will always 
be found near 
food sources. 


degrees and the local fishermen are 
reporting nice catches of flatfish coming 
into shallow water to spawn. 

Just before slack tide the next day, you 
and your buddy slip carefully into the 
water off the rocks and allow the still 
ebbing tide to carry you toward the reef. 
You submerge before arriving at your 
hunting area, into 30 feet of water. The 
bottom is gently undulating sand. Visi¬ 
bility is about 20 feet so you suspend 
eight to 10 feet off the bottom with your 
buddy 10 feet to your right. Finning as 
little as possible, you scan the bottom 
looking for anything unusual. The only 
part of the fish you will see is its eye, 
a fin, or just its lips. A halibut's camou¬ 
flage is perfect and they usually bury 
themselves in the sand. Your quarry will 
be well hidden. As you near the reef 


Rosy rockfish, left, 
on,I h.ihkut were 
belli pholoyraphed in 
California waters. 
Below is a Nassau 
grouper found in the 
Caribbean. 


place. Behind a rock where the current 
should have deposited shells there is 
only sand—but sand with two eyes and 
a lip. You circle to come at the fish head 
on. Now if it spooks its first move must 
be toward you. The halibut is playing 
possum, relying on its near perfect cam¬ 
ouflage to go unnoticed. From five feet 
away you squeeze the trigger. The shaft 
buries just behind the eyes. There is an 
eruption of sand and fish but, the shot 
was perfect and after five minutes of ex¬ 
citement, the fish is on your stringer. As 
the tide begins to turn to carry you 
home, you know what it means to have 
done everything right. The experience 
of spearfishing is now part of your life 
and something you will continue to en¬ 
joy for many years. 










Bonaire, 

It Only Gets 
Better 


BYM. TIMOTHY O'KEEFE 


B arren, dry, windblown Bon¬ 
aire—it's amazing such an in¬ 
hospitable place appeals to 
so many people. Bonaire is a 
desert island where for the 
most part, only cactus dot the coral rock 
landscape. Yet the island is surrounded 
by some of the world's lushest reefs. 
These coral formations are home to 
huge schools of fish, large sponges and 
most West Atlantic coral species. And 


M. Timothy O'Keefe is Editor-at-Large for the 
Florida Sportsman and a professor of journalism 
at Central Florida University. 


best of all, diving can be enjoyed every 
day of the year. 

Located in the Netherlands Antilles 40 
miles from the coast of Venezuela, Bon¬ 
aire is southwest of the normal hurri¬ 
cane belt. The sun shines every day, and 
even in winter the temperatures still 
hover in the mid-70s. 

Most underwater activity is concen¬ 
trated along the 24-mile leeward side of 
the island where the sea is usually close 
to flat calm. This is one of the few places 
you can visit and not worry about crash¬ 
ing waves and heavy winds ruining a 
long-planned vacation. 


It's impossible to find easier diving, 
which makes Bonaire an especially good 
place for beginners. Since the island is 
actually the exposed top of a mountain, 
the reefs begin right offshore. There's no 
need for long, stomach-wrenching boat 
rides. A diver can literally walk out a 
few yards, fall over and find a reef di¬ 
rectly below. Boat diving is available 
along both Bonaire's coast and Klein 
Bonaire, an uninhabited, 1,500-acre islet 
a half mile offshore. 

These are but a few of the reasons I 
adopted Bonaire as my second home 
back in the 1970s. I've been to Bonaire 


Few destinations worldwide are as heavily dived as this small desert 
island , yet it remains near the top of every divers' must visit list. 
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Overlooking Bonaire 
dive site known as 
the 1,000 Steps. 
Fish are accustomed 
to being fed by Bon¬ 
aire's many divers. 


10 times in the last 15 years, and it's 
always amazing how much things 
change, yet how much they stay the 
same. 

The people who live on Bonaire have 
become as important to me as the div¬ 
ing. Every visitor encounters a genuine 
friendliness on the part of the people 
that is unmatched on most other Carib¬ 
bean islands. Visitors are welcomed as 
friends and not walking moneybags to 
be pried open and emptied. 

Some aspects of Bonaire are changing 
rapidly and dramatically. Downtown 
Kralendijk has undergone such a mas¬ 
sive facelift that the main street would 
be unrecognizable to someone who 
hadn't seen it in five years. Today, 
bright, open streets reminiscent of 
Curacao's colorful shopping district 
greet the visitor. 

Even more dramatic has been the 
change in the dive resorts. Who would 
ever have believed that Habitat, known 
throughout the Caribbean for its rustici¬ 
ty and absence of even warm water, 
would actually turn into a luxury resort 
with not only hot water in the refur¬ 
bished cottages, but also villas, deluxe 
doubles, a swimming pool and a 
Jacuzzi? 

Or that the long-troubled Bonaire 
Beach Hotel would be sold and the new 
owners would close the hotel for a 
month's worth of refurbishing. It was re¬ 
opened June 1 under a new name, the 
Sunset Beach Hotel. Although diving 











The slave huts near the salt works 
are seen behind a monument at 
right. The results of a recent facelift 
have greatly improved the look of 
downtown Kralendijk as seen below. 
Diver encounters a moray on a 
deep ledge. 


services will be available, the Bonaire 
Scuba Center has moved to the Black 
Durgon Hotel. 

Fancy condos have also finally come 
to Bonaire in the form of the Sand Dol¬ 
lar, which in a short time has become a 
thriving addition to the nearly barren 
landscape. If you haven't been to Bon¬ 
aire in the last three years, you're in for 
some real surprises. 

The face of the land may change but 
many things related to diving remain 
the same. For instance, no matter where 


you stay on Bonaire, your first morning 
will probably follow a tradition started 
by the first dive operator two decades 
ago. Newly arriving divers are expected 
to make a check-out dive first, regard¬ 
less of how many years they've been 
diving. It's a good policy since most 
people spend too much time between 
submersions, and one warm-up dive 
helps to refamiliarize them with their 
gear. 

The main reef system begins only be¬ 
tween 30 to 50 yards offshore, an easy 
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swim over the white sand bottom. An 
escort of sergeant majors is always 
standing by ready to pose for photogra¬ 
phers, or far more preferably, ready to 
be fed. They come right up to the sur¬ 
face, so even snorkelers can extend 
handouts. As you drop down to the top 
of the reef at about 30 feet, the platoons 
of sergeant majors give way to larger 
yellowtail snappers which are even 
more voracious feeders. 

If you look carefully, large grouper can 
often be found hiding under sponge 
and coral overhangs right at the reef 
edge. Unfortunately, they stay long 
enough for only a couple of photos be¬ 
fore swimming off. For the most part 
Bonaire's fish are totally unafraid. 
Spearing was outlawed in 1971 and 
most of the coastline to a depth of 200 
feet is a protected marine park. As a re¬ 
sult, divers return time after time to a 
location and often find the same fish liv¬ 
ing there. 

Even a check-out dive in front of a 
busy hotel offers the chance to see pur¬ 
ple tube sponges, large orange basket 
sponges and almost every type of coral 
conceivable. My favorite creature of the 
shallow reef is the white-tipped crinoid. 
With arms bent and curled in all direc¬ 
tions, this gangly-looking animal resem¬ 
bles a Brillo pad struck by lightning. 
Crinoids like to perch atop sponges and 
the larger corals, but divers are known 
to move them around for pictures. They 
must be handled gently because their 
arms are delicate. 

The reef ends between 90 and 100 
feet, a depth most divers never bother 
to explore because so much marine life 
is found between 40 and 60 feet. But on 
the bottom, just barely sticking out of 
the sand, are the remarkable garden 
eels. The eels seem to go on for acres 
before fading into the distance. When 
approached, they retreat so just the tops 
of their heads show. As soon as a diver 





Habitat's dive shop. 


passes, they reemerge to continue their 
patient swaying. The garden eels always 
make me feel something like a snake 
charmer who has only to wave a hand 
to make his subjects perform. 

Experienced divers will acknowledge 
this is an incredible variety of marine life 


to see on a short swim from shore. Yet 
for years divers used to say the reefs 
were nothing compared to the Old 
Town Pier in Kralendijk. This shore dive 
was always considered one of the best 
in the entire Caribbean. 

Unfortunately, that has changed. This 
past spring between a third and a half 
of the pier pilings were scraped as part 
of a maintenance program. Some say 
such massive destruction wasn't neces¬ 
sary, that the pilings simply could have 
been x-rayed for possible faults. 

I wasn't able to verify the amount of 
destruction since work was being per¬ 
formed on the pier, but some divers re¬ 
ported some of the corals and sponges 
removed from the pilings are starting to 
take hold on the bottom. And they point 
out that with half of the pilings un¬ 
scarred, the pier will remain a superb 
dive. Time will tell. 

Although the pier wasn't available for 
a night dive, night diving is more popu¬ 
lar than ever. Most operators send a boat 
out at twilight several times a week for 
special photo/night dives. The twilight 
departures allow divers to reach a site 
and enter the water while there's still 
some light left which is reassuring for 
those making their first dive in the dark. 

Diving at night can be scary as vision 
is limited to the narrow beam of their 
flashlight, and some divers can't help 
but wonder what might be swimming 
nearby. However, thousands of night 
dives are made on Bonaire each year, all 
without incident. There is nothing to 
fear on a night dive except one's overac¬ 
tive imagination, which can spoil an 
otherwise unforgettable experience. 

Bonaire is particularly noted for its 
nighttime display of orange tubastea 
corals which are so common that clus¬ 
ters of the coral colonies resemble hang¬ 
ing flower baskets. Encrusting sponges 
are another Bonaire hallmark. These 
sponges are so flat in appearance, they 
look like garishly painted plaster. They 
come in blues, light and dark pinks, 
purple, orange, black—the variety of col¬ 
ors would be tough even for Sherwin- 
Williams to .match. And although these 
sponges may look like plaster or wall¬ 
paper, they really serve as a kind of 
plush carpeting for the crabs and 
shrimps that parade over them. 

Bonaire has done a remarkable job of 
protecting its marine environment de¬ 
spite the rapid expansion of existing 
dive operators and the addition of new 
ones. Thanks to the permanent moor¬ 
ings that all the operators use, Bonaire 
has become a model for the rest of the 
Caribbean islands. 

Fortunately, the mooring program got 
its start when diving was still in its 
relative infancy with Bonaire's original 
undersea explorer, Capt. Don Stewart. 
Back in the 1960s he started using old 



Slave huts served as shelters for salt pan 
workers, but were not permanent dwellings. 


A church in Kralendijk. 


Even on a 
check-out 
dive, you can 
see purple 
tube sponges, 
orange basket 
sponges... 
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engine blocks and anything else that 
would hold his boats. Since 1978, with 
assistance from the World Wildlife 
Fund, double barrels of concrete have 
been used to supply reliable anchorages 
at 44 different sites within the protected 
marine park. 

But those 44 anchorages were only the 
beginning. In 1987, Bonaire began its 
sea-teather program. Stewart explains: 
“With the prospect of another seven or 
eight dive shops on the island and the 
possibility of 40 boats a day running to 
the reefs, we knew we had to create new 
sites. Otherwise, we'd all end up with 
antagonized guests who wouldn't get to 
the reefs they wanted to see." 

So dive operators began putting in 
new sites with tourists donating the 
money for the new moorings which 
would carry the donor's name. Money 
came in so fast the fund drive was 


The pool area at the 
Flamingo Beach 
Hotel. 


Ifravel Tips 

Getting There 

In the past, the high cost of a plane 
ticket discouraged many people from 
visiting Bonaire, but that's no longer 
the case. You can get a roundtrip 
ticket from Miami for as low as 
$249, or $315 from New York, but 
you won't get this low price through 
normal channels. Instead, you need 


can Airlines will be landing in 
Bonaire soon, which could make for 
some interesting airline competition. 
Be certain to reconfirm your depar¬ 
ture at least 72 hours in advance. 
There is a $10 airport tax. 

Where To Stay 
The choices and variety of accom¬ 
modations have changed remarkably 
in recent years. As mentioned, the 
Bonaire Beach Hotel is now the Sun¬ 
set Beach Hotel. It is represented by 
ITR, phone: (800) 223-9815. The 
Flamingo Beach Resort & Casino 
with its 105 rooms, also has tennis 
courts, a casino and two swimming 
pools. In fact, almost every spare 
inch of the property seems to have 
been pressed into service with rooms 



quickly cut off. Fifteen double barrel 
moorings recently have been added and 
another five are almost ready to go. 
Eventually Bonaire and Klein Bonaire 
should have a combined total of more 
than 100 mooring sites. 

In additon to these efforts by resort 
dive operators, the island has received 
help from one of the live-aboards, the 
Antilles Aggressor, which has put in a 
dozen pin moorings. 

With expansion of the mooring pro¬ 


to purchase the ticket when making 
diving/accommodation arrangements 
through one of the large resorts like 
Flamingo Beach or Habitat. Other¬ 
wise, you could pay twice as much. 
At the moment, ALM is the only 
carrier landing in Bonaire. It has 
direct flights from Miami Friday 
through Sunday. On other days, 
you 'll need to make a stop at 
Curacao. Rumor has it that Ameri- 


and the restaurant built right to the 
water's edge. Adjacent to it is the 
45-room Club Flamingo, a time-share 
operation that allows members to ex¬ 
change vacation privileges at 500 re¬ 
sorts worldwide. 

Flamingo's Peter Hughes' Dive 
Bonaire continues to be the master at 
placing large groups of divers in the 
water, sometimes as many as 30 per 
boat which makes it ideal for large 
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groups traveling together. The PADI 
5-star facility also offers what is 
probably the island's best full-service 
photography service offering E-6 pro¬ 
cessing. The nine-boat fleet includes 
deep V's and tri-hull flattops capable 
of reaching all dive sites. For infor¬ 
mation on this Divi Resort, phone: 
(800) 333-3484 

If you can believe it, Captain 
Don's Habitat now rivals the Fla¬ 
mingo Beach for luxurious accom¬ 
modations. Gone are the days of the 
bargain-basement rooms that were 
little more than a place to sleep. The 
cottages have been refurbished with 
hot water and full air conditioning, 
and they have been joined by 14 
two-story villas right at the water's 
edge and 16 ocean view deluxe dou¬ 
ble rooms. Overall, Habitat now has 
a 172-bed capacity. 

But all of this would have been 
wasted if Habitat's slightly quirky 
but very homey atmosphere had been 
lost. Instead, Habitat is like a gro¬ 
cery store that's become a super¬ 
market but still managed to retain 
the mom and pop feeling. A large 
swimming pool and Jacuzzi should be 
in place by the end of the year, and 
there’s even talk of tennis courts. 
Habitat's new partner, Maduro, is a 
multi-national company that provid¬ 
ed the capital that finally fulfilled 
the promise of Habitat. 

Capt. Don instituted the policy of 
Dive Freedom at Habitat where div¬ 
ing is available 24 hours a day. His 
tri-hull and V-hull boats still take 
out mostly small groups of 10 divers 
on the average and occasionally as 
many as 14. This PADI 5-star facili¬ 
ty, like Flamingo Beach, offers com¬ 
plete instruction leading to full cer¬ 
tification. Plus there is the added at¬ 
traction of Bonaire's pioneer under¬ 
water explorer, Captain Don himself. 
For information, phone: (800) 
327-6709 or (800) 223-5581. 

The Sand Dollar Condominiums 
and Beach Club, just a stone's throw 
from Habitat, offers both ownership 
and short-term rentals. With its own 
complete dive facility and the ser¬ 
vices of photo pro Andre Nahr, Sand 
Dollar operates much like a regular 
hotel with all the amenities. For in¬ 
formation, phone: (609) 298-3844. 

Bruce Bowker’s small 10-unit 
Caribe Inn attracts a loyal following 
who return year after year. Bruce 
has an intimate knowledge of Bon¬ 



aire's undersea life which he is al¬ 
ways happy to share with guests. 

For information, phone: 011- 
599-7-8819. 

At the moment Buddy Dive Resort 


Cactus are very common on Bonaire. 

is under a massive expansion pro¬ 
gram that won’t be complete for al¬ 
most another year. Attracting a large 
foreign following, it is constructing 
several villas adjacent to Habitat. A 
limited number of rooms are now 
available at a different location. For 
more information, phone: (212) 
662-4858. 

In addition, you can also find 
guest apartments and villas in sev¬ 
eral price ranges. For information 
about them, contact the Bonaire 
Tourist Information Office, 275 7th 
St., 19th Floor, New York, NY 
10001; phone: (212) 242-7707. 

Live—Aboards 

The 110-foot Antilles Aggressor is 
a sister ship of the Cayman and 
Belize Aggressor fleet. It stops at 
Bonaire, Klein Bonaire and Curacao. 
It also has its own film processing 
lab. For information, phone: (800) 
348-2628. In addition the 200-foot 
Aquanaut Holiday dives Bonaire 
and Curacao year-round, joined by 
its smaller sister ship the Aquanaut 
Explorer in summer. Phone: (800) 
327-8223. 


Dive Guides 

Dee Scan is in Bonaire from November 
through May to teach divers how to in¬ 
teract with marine creatures in her per¬ 
sonalized guide program called “Touch 
of the Sea." Dee offers a free slide show 
Monday evenings at Habitat. Phone: 
011-599-7-8529. “Images Bonaire" 
with Shirley Bailey and Eduardo 
Rodriguez offers custom photo shoots 
and personalized underwater photo in¬ 
struction. Phone: 011-599-7-8727. 

Getting Around 

Budget Rent-A-Car has the island's 
largest selection of cars from 
minivans to Suzuki Samurais and 
Honda Accords, all with unlimited 
mileage. Rates are from $23 to $60 
daily or $138 to $360 per week de¬ 
pending on model. Offices are main¬ 
tained at several hotels as well as the 
airport. 


Documents 

A current U.S. passport and return 
plane ticket. 



Mountains of drying salt await export. 


Electricity 

Electrical current is 50 cycles com¬ 
pared to our 60, which may be a 
problem for fast-charging strobes and 
lights. Check with your resort. 

Currency 

The florin, commonly called a 
guilder, is 1.77 to the dollar, or 
almost 2 to 1. Dollars are taken 
everywhere but you are apt to get 
guilders for change. 

Drinking Water 

Couldn't be safer since it's 
desalinated and distilled sea water, 
which also gives Amstel beer its 
good taste. 

Information 

Bonaire Tourist Information Office, 

275 7th Ave., 19th Floor, New York, 
NY 10001; phone: (212) 242-7707. S 
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gram, a lot more boat diving is being 
done in Washington National Park, a lo¬ 
cation once considered too remote for 
anything but shore dives. To keep pace 
with the live-aboards and offer return¬ 
ing guests more variety, all resort opera¬ 
tors now have fast boats which can 
make the trip from Kralendijk to the 
park in 45 to 60 minutes. The result is 
the resort-based divers often visit some 
of the same spots as the live-aboards 
and virtually all of the lee side is now 
open to regular diving. 

In the 1960s, Bonaire offered only 
shore diving, and a substantial number 
of visitors prefer to keep the old tradi¬ 
tion. No wonder, since almost every 
dive site is reachable from shore. For in¬ 
stance, the wreck of the Hilma Hooker 
lies just offshore near the reefs known 
as "Alice in Wonderland" because of 
their unusual toadstool formations. 
Since 1984, the Hooker, a former drug¬ 
smuggling cargo ship, has been cradled 
between two reefs at 90 feet. The 230- 
foot Hooker was confiscated in Bonaire 
after 25,000 pounds of marijuana were 
discovered between a real and false 
bulkhead. Retaining many of its original 
fittings, as well as its large propeller, the 
Hooker makes a good photo subject, al¬ 
though the water near her can some¬ 
times be cloudy. 



There's a new wreck in front of the 
Habitat that also can be dived from 
shore, but it's at 120 feet, so bottom time 
is short. On my visit, a 7-foot green 
moray known as Mr. Rogers was in resi¬ 
dence, but he was nothing compared to 
the 150-pound grouper in the shallower 
Lamachaka wreck at only 35 feet. 

No matter how long I spend on Bon¬ 
aire, whether it's one week or two, the 
time always passes too fast. But even on 
a short vacation, divers should take a 
minimum of half a day to explore the 
island. You can make it an exploring/ 
diving/picnic combo. The key is to ob¬ 
tain a sturdy rental car capable of han¬ 
dling rough terrain since some of the 
most interesting spots are off the paved 
roads. 

Start at the Old Town Pier in Kralen¬ 
dijk where you can normally find vege¬ 
table boats form Venezuela which sup¬ 
ply the island with fresh produce. Early 
in the morning, local fishermen bring 
in their catch for sale at the adjacent, 
colorfully-painted fish market. 

Be sure and head south to the solar 
salt works, which take up most of the 
island's southern tip. Salt production 
has a long history on Bonaire, and it is 
conducted in a unique way. Sea water is 
first let into shallow diked areas called 
"pans," where the water slowly evapo¬ 


rates to leave only salt crystals. The salt 
is eventually scooped up by steam shov¬ 
els and loaded into trucks. Then it is 
washed and piled into small mountains 
to dry for about three months. Finally, 
the commercial-grade salt is loaded by 
conveyor belt into cargo ships that trans¬ 
port most of it to the U.S. 

Old huts where slave workers once 
sheltered themselves from the sun still 
can be seen near the salt works. Appar¬ 
ently the slaves never lived in the huts 
but were transported inland to the villge 
of Rincon. When slavery was abolished 
in 1863, the salt works closed and didn't 
reopen until the mid-1950s. South of the 
salt works is the lighthouse where a 
nearby visible wreck is slowly breaking 
up. 

At the northern end of the island is 
the oil storage depot. It caused consider¬ 
able concern when it was built a decade 
ago. It's still there and seems to have 
had relatively little impact on the is¬ 
land's diving. Most of the northern end 
of Bonaire is a national park. Living in 
Washington/Slagbaai National Park, as 
well as in the salt works, is a large pop¬ 
ulation of flamingos that historically 
have outnumbered the people. Today, 
the birds and people have achieved pari¬ 
ty at about 10,000 each. The flamingo is, 
in fact, Bonaire's national symbol. Goto 
Meer just outside the park is a particu¬ 
larly good place to get close to the fla¬ 
mingos, which are often skittish. 

Washington/Slagbaai Park also attracts 
many migratory birds in winter; some¬ 
times well over a hundred species are 
present. Also roaming the park are the 
infamous goats which are found all over 
the island. The goats and the original 
Dutch settlers are blamed for turning 
Bonaire into a desert. The island was 
apparently once heavily forested but the 
Dutch are said to have cut the timber for 
their ships. The free-grazing goats in 
turn destroyed all new plant growth. To¬ 
day, there's nothing left but cactus and 
divi-divi trees. The hearty divi-divi tree 
has become one of the symbols of the 
entire Netherlands Antilles. The trees 
are bent permanently in one direction 
by the trade winds. 

When you drive through the park, 
you may have a feeling of deja vu. The 
park appears to be a duplicate of the set 
locations for countless western movies. 
I always find myself expecting the In¬ 
dians to ride out from behind the tall 
cactus and attack. 

In the evenings as you sit watching for 
the green flash at sunset, still anticipat¬ 
ing the night dive yet to come, you 
could easily find yourself falling in love 
with this strangely compelling barren 
land. Almost every diver who visits here 
returns at least once, some many times. 

For a diver, Bonaire is about as close 
to paradise as you can get. S 
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What do Buckskin tigs, 
Silver Buddys ana 
Billy Westmorland 
have in common? 



They all work best with Browning tackle. 


Anyone who knows the special challenge of smallmouth, 
knows Bill Westmorland. Nobody better understands the 
extreme rod sensitivity needed to feel a smallmouth | 
inhale a Silver Buddy on the fall...40 feet below 
your rod tip! That’s why Billy teamed up with Jw 
Browning. Mm 

Although he uses Browning gear for a lot of pi 
different species, he tells us that it’s our smallmouth 
oriented spinning gear that really turned him on to 
Browning. He particularly likes our powerful—but ex¬ 
tremely sensitive—Hi-Power graphite rods combined with 




our smooth, SDX Maxim spool drag reels: Like a 6-foot 
medium action with an SDX Maxim 3 loaded with six 
pound line. This is real “smallmouth medicine” says 
k JBilly. 

Billy and Browning. Two expert names in 
k fishing. And a powerful reason for you to choose 
Browning for your next rod or reel. 

For more information on Browning Fish¬ 
ing tackle write for our free catalog: 
Browning Fishing, Dept. 049F, Morgan, Utah 84050. 


Browning- 

Hunting or Fishing, The Best There Is. 

See Browning rods in action on Billy Westmorland’s Fishing Diary. Check local listings for dates and times. 






SCUBAPRO 


Since this is the first Trivia Quiz I 
have authored, you may find the 
questions easier than in past issues 
when they were prepared by staff ex¬ 
perts. But stay with it. As I gain 
experience, I assure you there will be 
some interesting bits of diving trivia 
developed to challenge your memory 
and your imagination. So, lets get 
started. 


1 • What famous English cathedral was saved by the 
work of helmet equipped divers? 


^ • A lot of divers study shells. Match the common 
names of some popular families with the scientific name. 

A. Cowries 1. Tridacna 

B. Cone shells 2. Cassis 

C. Helmet shells 3. Cypraea 

D. Giant Clam 4. Terebra 

E. Auger shells 5. Conus 


In one of the following pearl diving areas, shells 
may be harvested only by breath-hold divers (no air 
supply permitted). 

A. _ The Sulu Sea C. _ Bahrain Island 

B. _ The Tuamotus D. _ The Great Barrier Reef 


rim The film Mara Maru was made by Warner 
Brothers in 1952. The story involved a helmet diver 
searching for a diamond studded cross in a sunken PT 
boat in the Philippines. A. Who played the diver lead in 
the film? B. For an extra point, who was his leading 
lady? 

A. _ B _ 



l7« The principle components of the air we breathe both 
on the surface and during a dive are nitrogen and oxy¬ 
gen with lesser percentages of C02 and other gases. For 
half a point for each right answer, match the gasses and 
the reaction they cause during a dive. 

A. An excess of nitrogen 1. Early symptoms are 
pressure. headache and dizziness 


B. Increased oxygen partial 
pressure. 

C. An excess of C02. 


2. Nitrogen narcosis or rap¬ 
ture of the deep. 

3. Early symptoms, tunnel 
vision and twitching 
lips. 
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( 7 * If you know your marine mammals, you know 
there is no sharp scientific distinction between the well 
known porpoise and the mammalian dolphin and that 
both are members of the toothed whales family. 


False 


7 


What native Northwest American Indians had 
specially trained divers as part of their whaling crews at 
least 500 years ago? 


8 . 


15 . 


What three states are the largest harvesters of edible 
sea urchins? 


y« All the species of plants and animals a diver e 
counters in a diving area are called the _ 


' This is a repeat. In a prior quiz the answer was 
slightly ambiguous. Try it this way. To determine bottom 
time you should time: 

A. Only the actual time spent at the greatest depth. 

B. The time elapsed from leaving the surface until start¬ 
ing the ascent to the surface. 

C. The total time spent at all deths minus the descent 
and ascent times. 


16 . A repetitive dive is any dive conducted within 
_ hours of a previous dive or series of dives. 

17 . Helmet divers and skin divers are exposed to the 
same physiological forces. 


10 . 


The biothermal zones are the distribution of flora 
and fauna of North America based on the various 
temperature zones. 


11 . 


12 . 


13 . 


< In 1980, it was estimated that over 700,000 tons 
of oil pollution entered the marine environment. What is 
your best estimate of the percent of all oil pollution that 
occurred from natural seeps such as those off California, 
Alaska, Arabia, and the Philippines, to mention four of 
the 38 known areas of natural oil seepage? 


14 . 


If you knew that one, try this. What approxi¬ 
mate percentage of oil pollution comes from rivers and 
other run off from land; including from careless people 
handling oil and oil products? 


18 . 


You will recognize these famous divers, but can 
you name their wives. 

A. Jacques and _ Cousteau. 

B. Dimitri and _ Rebikoff. 

C. Hans and _ Hass. 


i Eels and what other large, well known family of 
fishes are anadromous? 


19 . 


There have been several versions made of 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. What 
device was used to permit shooting the underwater 
scenes in the very first film of that name? 


i In the early 1900s, the air supply for helmet 
divers was derived from large manually operated pumps. 
Earn some points if you can fill in the blank spaces. The 

pistons of the double acting pump are made of _ 

They are lubricated by _ and kept 

cool by means of a cistern filled with _ 


20 . 


' No one is sure when humans first found they 
could hold their breath and safely go underwater, but 
primitive diving can be traced historically for more than 
_ years. 


Answers on page 78. 

This quiz should have been a sea breeze for anyone who 
eats, drinks and loves diving. Or if you have a library of 
1,000 books on diving and related subjects. Keep in 
mind, SCUBAPRO reserves the right to be wrong. If 
you think we are wrong, let us know. Also, take the 
time and have the fun of sending in your own Trivia 
Quiz questions. If, without looking at the answers, you 
scored: 

0 to 5 You need to buy some diving texts. 

6 to 10 Not bad, but don't get involved in deep after¬ 
dive discussions. 

10 to 15 Join the fun. You are in the swim of things. 

15 to 20 Astounding. But wait until next issue! S 
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The sea urchin industry is thriving in Southern California 
to meet Japan's demand for this unusual delicacy. 

The 
Spines 
Aren’t the 

BYJONIDAHLSTROM Mfe I 

KrODiem ■ ■ ■ 


T wenty years ago, sea urchins 
would have been voted the 
species least likely to be of 
any commercial value. Like 
their echinoderm cousins the 
starfishes, urchins were nothing more 
than a pest. 

Urchins are ball-shaped invertebrates, 
covered with a hard shell and long 
sharp spines, and they live on rock reefs 
all over the world. In California, their 
primary food is kelp, though they will 
eat almost any algae that grows on the 
reefs. Sea urchins are eaten by people 
in other parts of the world; but back in 
the 1970s, no proper "meat and pota¬ 
toes" American was going to eat a mass 
of raw gonads, scooped from the body 
cavity of a sea urchin. 

The market for sea urchins was limit¬ 
ed to say the least. In 1971, the Califor¬ 
nia urchin harvest totaled a paltry 200 
pounds. But, over the last 16 years, the 
business grew into a full-fledged in¬ 
dustry. By 1987, the harvest was more 


The writing/photography team of Joni Dahlstrom 
and Adam Zetter is based in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


than 46 million pounds. 

The urchin diving business was cre¬ 
ated, organized, and operated by divers. 
No Harvard Business School graduate 
recognized and financed this virtually 
untapped resource. The federal govern¬ 
ment didn't have to provide start-up 
costs or tax incentives. The divers alone 
realized there was a terrific overseas 
market for urchins, and set about devis¬ 
ing ways to harvest and export them 
effectively. 

As anyone who has ever been diving 
on an urchin infested reef knows, ur¬ 
chins are fairly nasty to handle. The 
sharp spines will poke through %-inch 
wet suits, and the spines can imbed 
deep in a diver's skin. Urchin divers had 
to develop methods to handle the spiny 
animals, and cultivate new markets. 

But, it promised to be a lucrative busi¬ 
ness, and that was bound to attract a lot 
of talented divers. One Santa Barbara 
diver bought a $35,000 boat on credit, 
paid it off in one year; bought a house 
the next year; and retired with money 
in the bank the year after that. Another 
diver simply said, "This business 
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bought me two boats and my new 
Mercedes." 

Yet, it's hard work. Urchin divers 
spend hours in cold water, in strong cur¬ 
rents and turbulent conditions that can't 
exactly be described as Caribbean. Their 
dive boats are rigged to maximize effi¬ 
ciency with every square foot given over 
to collecting and transporting urchins. 
Human comforts are scarce. 

There are about 900 species of ur¬ 
chins, or echinoids worldwide, though 
the vast majority of these are of no use 
to man. Only about three species of sea 
urchins are commonly recognized by 
California divers; the red, purple and 
white. Of these, the large red urchin has 
been the primary target of divers, 
though the purple is now harvested as 
well. White sea urchins are too small to 
make cleaning them worth the time and 
effort involved. They will probably nev¬ 
er be harvested for commercial use. 

The gonads, or sex organs, are the 
only part of the sea urchin that is of 
commercial importance. Urchins have 
five or less gonads that fill most of the 
body cavity. An urchin can almost be 


Diver uses special fork to collect urchins. 









to the Tokyo market in less than 36 
hours from landing. 

"Weather is a big factor in our work," 
urchin diver and president of Josefina 
Fish Co., Inc., Andres Martinez said. 
"The protected areas of the Channel Is¬ 
lands are all stripped of urchins. Most 
of the boats can only make about 75, 
two-day trips a year, because we are 
forced to dive at the exposed reefs of the 
islands." 

One of the keys to success in the busi¬ 
ness is a diver's ability to find urchins. 
"We use scuba gear to survey an area 
before we dive," Martinez added. "And 
we use scooters to get around under¬ 
water. Sometimes we will swim five 
miles a day when surveying. We base 
where we dive on experience. You can 
start out looking for kelp beds because 
normally there will be rock where there 
is kelp, then you just go down and 
look." 

Urchin divers work from medium¬ 
sized fiberglass boats that are designed 
to handle the rough waters off Califor¬ 
nia and to carry heavy loads of urchins. 
A typical boat is about 30 feet long, with 
a small cabin and a large flat working 
deck; fully-rigged boats cost around 
$70,000. The rock bottom price for a 
small boat that will get a diver started, 
is about $20,000. 

The very success of the industry could 
be its undoing. Some people look at the 
statistics that show urchin divers bring¬ 
ing in millions of pounds of urchins ev¬ 
ery year, and they worry that urchin 
divers may be destroying the resource. 
"We are trying to get a handle on har- 
vestable populations of reds," said Heidi 
Togstad, of the California Department of 


thought of as an eating and reproduc¬ 
tion' machine. Most of their body con¬ 
sists of a hard protective shell, a circular 
mouth on the underside of their body, a 
small stomach and the large gonads. A 
good-sized sea urchin yields a few table¬ 
spoons of edible food, that can be 
cooked or eaten raw. Both the male and 
female gonads are eaten. The males 
have yellow gonads and the female's are 
bright orange. Incidentally, lemon-yel¬ 
low urchin meat is considered the fin¬ 
est, although there isn't a great differ¬ 
ence in price. There is no way of telling 
the sex of a sea .urchin without break¬ 
ing it up, so both sexes are harvested. 

To harvest urchins, divers use hooka 
rigs, attached directly to a compressor, 
onboard their boat. A tender onboard 
watches the anchor and the compressor. 

It usually 
takes two 
days to get 
a full load 
of two tons 
of urchins 


back to the harbor where they are load¬ 
ed onto trucks to be sent to the process¬ 
ing plant. Eighty percent of the Califor¬ 
nia harvest is sold to Japan where ur¬ 
chins are a popular delicacy. Urchins 
collected on the West Coast can be flown 


Urchin boat Alicia 
off loads catch at San 
Pedro. Workers quick¬ 
ly process and pack 
urchins for market. 


while two divers collect the urchins. The 
divers scrape the urchins off the rocks 
with a rake and load them into wire con¬ 
tainers that are buoyed with lift bags. 
When the bag is full with 300 to 500 
pounds of urchins, it is lifted to the sur¬ 
face and tied off the boat, beneath the 
surface of the water to keep the urchins 
fresh. 

It usually takes two days for a team of 
divers to get a full load of urchins that 
will weigh about two tons. When the 
boat is full, they lift the urchin bags on¬ 
to the deck with a crane, and bring them 
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Fish and Game. "What we don't want to 
see happen, is what happened to the 
abalone industry." 

As abalone were depleted in the late 
1970s, many southern California aba¬ 
lone divers switched over to diving for 
urchins. Until about 1984, the urchin 
diving business was almost strictly 
based in southern California. As good 
quality red urchins became harder to 
find, many of the divers began to har¬ 
vest in northern California as well. 

However, there are significant differ¬ 
ences between the urchin industry and 
the ill-fated abalone industry. Abalone 
take about eight to 10 years to reach legal 
size, while urchins take only about three 
years to become harvestable. Urchins 
are also prolific, a single urchin can dis¬ 
perse several million unfertilized eggs at 
one time. Urchins can quickly populate 
an area and they are very resistant to 
harsh growing conditions. 

Otters are one of the few animals that 
will eat adult urchins. The lack of natu¬ 
ral predators in this century has led to 
an explosion of the urchin population. 
The hardy urchins have overpopulated 
reefs and destroyed kelp beds. Fish and 
Game restored the kelp bed off Palos 
Verdes, from nothing to more than 1,200 
acres of kelp, and most of the time and 
money for this project was spent killing 


urchins. The urchins were so thick, they 
ate every shred of young kelp before it 
had a chance to mature. 

Fish and Game divers tried smashing 
urchins with hammers. That only led to 
each urchin releasing its millions of 
eggs, and made the overpopulation 
problem worse. They tried dumping 
quick-lyme on urchin infested areas, but 
that had serious environmental conse¬ 
quences as it killed all of the starfish and 
sea cucumbers as well. About the only 
thing that works is to have teams of div¬ 
ers harvest the urchins from the reefs. 

The ability or urchins to thrive in the 
worst conditions is almost frightening. 
If there is no food, urchins don't simply 
die, they go into stasis, meaning they 
stop producing roe, and become more 
or less a hollow shell. When the food 
supply improves, the urchins recover 
quickly. They may even be able to sur¬ 
vive indefinitely without actually eating, 
since they can apparently absorb nutri¬ 
ents from the water. The size of the shell 
is a poor indication of the amount of 
meat inside. When divers survey urchin 
beds, they crack a few sample urchins 
open underwater to check the size and 
quality of the gonads before they begin 
harvesting. 

In light of the overpopulation of ur¬ 
chins, the harvesting industry could in 


fact have a positive impact on the Cali¬ 
fornia nearshore ecosystem. Fewer ur¬ 
chins will lead to healthier kelp forests. 
And, kelp forests are essential to the 
marine environment. Harvesting ur¬ 
chins isn't a perfect solution since urchin 
divers don't remove the white sea ur¬ 
chins, but it helps. 

The divers may have also learned 
something from the demise of the aba¬ 
lone industry. The urchin industry has 
become self-regulating. This year, under 
pressure from divers, Fish and Game set 
a minimum size limit at 3 inches. "We 
would rather see a size limit of 3V2 inch¬ 
es," said Martinez. "I would also like to 
have the season closed from May 15 to 
September 15, at least in southern Cali¬ 
fornia. Fish and Game closed the season 
for one week a month in the summer, 
but this is stupid. All it does is give us 
a week to get our boats in order and 
survey. Then the other three weeks, we 
get twice as much in the same amount 
of time. The animal has a cycle, and we 
shouldn't take them in summer." 

Through Josefina Fish Co., Inc., and a 
cooperative organization of urchin div¬ 
ers, Martinez has been able to bring the 
average price per pound of urchins from 
30 cents to as much as 60 cents. Mar¬ 
tinez, an urchin diver himself, owns the 
dive boats Josefina and Alicia. He started 
diving about 12 years ago, and started 
the fish company about 10 years ago. 
Now he works with 92 boats. 

"We work as a team," Andres said. 
"Last year Team Josefina was the biggest 
producer of sea urchins in California. 
Because we worked together, we don't 
have to work against each other. We 
control the price, not the Japanese or the 
processors. And we are working to see 
that the resource is protected. Regula¬ 
tions are in the best interest of everyone. 
When people ask me why I want closed 
seasons and stricter size limits, I just 
ask, where will we be if we have no 
fishery?" 

Not all divers agree with Martinez, 
but many of the best do. This is an in¬ 
dustry that attracts all kinds. The money 
is a big draw. A lot of the divers are just 
plain crazy; diving without using tables, 
pushing themselves and their crews 
way beyond acceptable limits. However, 
the majority are like fishermen every¬ 
where. They put up with the hardship 
of working on the open ocean in ex¬ 
change for the independence of gather¬ 
ing a living from the sea. It is a life free 
of the artifice of time clocks and hourly 
pay rates. Sometimes the ocean is 
harsh, but a single clear sunrise at the 
Channel Islands can make the difficul¬ 
ties worthwhile. 

Martinez added, "The hardest thing is 
getting into a wet wet suit in the morn¬ 
ing. It is hard work from sun-up to sun- 
down, but it is exciting. This is my life." $ 
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L ess than two decades ago, Isla 
Cancun was a 14-mile long 
strip of beautiful but nearly 
deserted beach. In an effort to 
attract American tourists and 
their dollars south of the border, Mexi¬ 
can officials set out to transform the spit 
of pand into a huge resort city. Cancun 
subsequently and quickly became one 
of the world's best-known mega-resorts. 

When Hurricane Gilbert plowed 
ashore near Cancun in the fall of 1988, 
it first appeared nature might erase the 
dozens of multi-million dollar resorts 
and restore the beach to its original 
state. I can vividly recall initial TV re¬ 
ports showing small beachfront build¬ 
ings demolished and the lower floors of 
hotels buried in sand. 

However, as a visit this past spring 
confirmed, Cancun has made an amaz¬ 
ing recovery. Most of the damaged ho¬ 
tels are open, although some like the 
Hyatt, completely lost their beach. The 
recovery cost has been enormous. Club 
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Med had to replace all of its sports 
equipment for a whopping $500,000 
which included some 50 sets of the 
newest SCUBAPRO BCs and regulators. 

The reefs seemed to have suffered less 
damage than the rhan-made structures. 
In particular, the huge schools of small 
fish populating many of the shallow 
reefs act as though nothing ever hap¬ 
pened. Diving is back to normal. 

Cancun reborn is a fanciful place, a 
kind of Las Vegas of the Caribbean, 
thanks to the incredible looking hotels 
that resemble Maya pyramids, Moorish 
castles or something out of the future. 
The hotels are not bashful about adver¬ 
tising themselves in a wild variety of 

A diver examines coral fan. 

Snorkelers enjoy the quiet 
waters of Cancun's Xel-Ha 


bright, sometimes garish colors that are 
almost startling. Dark glasses are def¬ 
initely called for on a sunny day. 

Cancun is easy to get around since it 
basically is in the shape of a horseshoe. 
Most people naturally expect all of the 
water activity will take place offshore in 
the warm waters of the Caribbean, but 

















The castle at Tulum 
is shown at left. A 
replica of a Mayan 
statue stands at Can- 
cun's Club Med. 
Below, a diver be¬ 
friends a small fish. 


Repaired and resplendent, the hurricane 
memory fading, this Mexican playground 
is again attracting divers' attention. 


BYM. TIMOTHY O'KEEFE 




this is not so. Within the protected la¬ 
goon formed by Cancun's horseshoe 
shape, water conditions are always good 
for water skiing, jet skis and sailing ex¬ 
cursions along the lagoon's entire 
length. 

All of the major hotel chains are repre¬ 
sented in Cancun, including Holiday 
Inn, Hyatt, Omni, Radisson, Fiesta 
Americana and Marriott. Diving gener¬ 
ally is offered on a per dive basis, cost¬ 
ing between $35-$45 for a two-tank dive, 
(Please turn to page 66) 













The harbor at Avalon with the historic Casino Ballroom in the background. 
Snorkelers often encounter garibaldi, California's state fish. 


Escape to 

Catalina 


Just 22 miles 
off the coast of 
Southern 
California , this 
historic island 
offers snorkelers 
and divers a 
perfect getaway. 


BY SUSAN SPECK 


A few miles off the coast of 
Southern California lies a 
sun-drenched island of 
sandy beaches, magnifi¬ 
cent views, and a rich vari¬ 
ety of wildlife. 

When the explorer Cabrillo discov¬ 
ered the island in 1542, he named it San 
Salvador. Rediscovered 60 years later by 
Viscaino, the island was reclaimed and 
renamed, Santa Catalina. Both explorers 
claimed the island in the name of the 
King of Spain. 

The first sun worshippers on Catalina 
Island were the Gabrielino Indians who 
•were its only inhabitants for hundreds 
of years. All of the Indians of the north¬ 
ern and southern channel islands wor¬ 
shipped the sun, and Catalina was the 
seat of their religion. A great temple was 
built to the sun god, Chiningchinich. 
Other Channel Islanders came once a 
year for a common ceremony. 

Susan Speck is the owner of Divers West in Pasa¬ 
dena, Calif. She last wrote for Diving & Snorkel- 
ing about Sipadan. 


Catalina had a succession of owners 
over the years and numerous attempts 
were made to mine it, ranch it or turn 
it into a profitable resort. When William 
Wrigley Jr. bought controlling interest in 
the Santa Catalina Island Company in 
1919, he succeeded in turning it into one 
of California's most popular destina¬ 
tions. 

This Pacific playground lies 22 miles 
off the mainland. The island is 21 miles 
long and eight miles wide at the widest 
point. Catalina has a milder climate than 
the southern coast of California. It is 
rarely above the mid-70s in the summer 
and in the winter, you can usually count 
on sunny days with temperatures sel¬ 
dom dropping below 50 degrees. 

The island is home to many deer, buf¬ 
falo set free by a movie company years 
ago, island fox, birds, and examples of 
flora found nowhere else in the world. 
Whether one hikes the many well- 
marked trails, camps in one of four 
campgrounds, bicycles over challenging 
mountain roads, or rides in the comfort 
of a guided motor tour, the memories 
Catalina will provide will last a lifetime. 

The natural beauty of this Pacific is¬ 
land does not stop at the island's water 
edge. Beneath her waters, Catalina has 
some of the most beautiful and diversi¬ 
fied marine life to be found. For many 
years Catalina's coves have been a haven 
for snorkelers and divers. The under¬ 
water park, located directly in front of 
the Casino ballroom at Casino Point, of¬ 
fers fabulous snorkeling and diving for 
all levels of experience. The easy rock 
entry to the cove is protected from surf. 
Starting in as little as five feet of water 
and extending to a hundred feet, the 
diving is excellent. Within the cove, the 
fish are large and plentiful. The brilliant 
orange Garibaldi, California's state fish, 
is a delight to divers because they are 
beautiful and easy to approach for ob¬ 
servation and photographs. Juveniles 
are particularly colorful because of their 
iridescent blue blotching. It is illegal for 
sport fishermen to take Garibaldi, the 
only marine fish to enjoy such protec¬ 
tion. 

Schooling surfperch, calico bass, kelp- 
fish, blacksmith, opaleye, jack mackerel, 
wrasses and senoritas can be seen 
swimming throughout the giant under¬ 
water forest of kelp. Diving in kelp is like 
floating through a forest. Many reef fish 
find refuge in these underwater trees. 
The holdfasts of the giant plants are at¬ 
tached to boulders and reef formations 
and attract an incredible amount of life. 
Varieties of kelp fronds and eel grasses 
grow in water as shallow as five feet. 

The snorkeler will find this shallow 
water a haven for lobster, the occasional 
(Please turn to page 72) 
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Who said you can breathe easier at 
198 feet? The U.S. Navy, that’s who. 

SCUBAPRO G250 REGULATOR EARNS NAVY’S NO. 1 RATING. 


The Scubapro MK10/G250 regulator system was ranked V.I.V.A., and Pneumatically Balanced Linear Flow 
No. 1 in breathing performance by the U.S. Navy Experi- Demand Valve offer overall response smoothness and 
mental Diving Unit. A total of 51 regulators from 19 minimum breathing effort. The rugged corrosion free 
manufacturers were evaluated. In the graphite/nylon case with molded in exhaust 



tee make the G250 a regulator be¬ 
yond excellence. Blue, red and 
teal diaphragms and decals 
allow for color coordina¬ 
tion. Test the “Easiest 
Breathing Regu¬ 
lator’’ at your 
Scubapro 
Dealer. 


evaluation of breathing perform¬ 
ance phase, the G250 regulator 
had the lowest breathing 
resistance of all the regu¬ 
lators at 198 feet. The 
exclusive Inhala¬ 
tion Resistance 
Control, Diver 
Controlled 
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BYE.R. CROSS 


he art of going underwater and 
remaining for a considerable 
time. That's what diving is 
all about. But there are tre¬ 
mendous variations in div¬ 
ing; time underwater, reasons for diving 
—sport or commercial—equipment 
used, and many others. The Way it Was 
researches, reviews, and comments on 
the broad range of all past diving events, 
be they technical, historical, or side 
splitting comicalaties. Your comments, 
suggestions, photographs or questions 
about the way it was in the yesteryears 
of diving are welcome. This is your col¬ 
umn too. Address any inquiries to: 
Aqua-Field Publishing Company, 66 W. 
Gilbert St., Shrewsbury, NJ 07702. 

The Fall of 1939 

Fifty years ago, on September 15, 1939, 
the greatest peacetime salvage job ever 
attempted was accomplished. The USS 
Squalus was in drydock after having 
been salvaged from a depth of 240 feet 
of water. The vessel had been raised by 
the valiant efforts of 52 divers who re- 


E.R. Cross is a pioneer in the field of diving. He 
has been associated with the sport for 55 years. 
Mr. Cross served as a U.S. Navy diver during 
World War II and the first two Bikini atomic bomb 
tests. He later operated the the first commercial 
diving school and worked for Chevron in Hawaii 
until retiring in 1985. 


peatedly risked their lives in making 640 
dives in the dark, frigid waters off Ports¬ 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

As detailed in the summer issue of 
Diving & Snorkeling, the 1,450-ton sub¬ 
marine Squalus had sunk with all hands 
while making a dive during the last day 
of her builder's trials. The final test was 
a crash dive to be made from the sur¬ 
face while erasing at 16 knots to a depth 
of 50 feet in 60 seconds or less. The 31- 
inch, main engine induction valve failed 
to close and the vessel flooded aft and 
sank in 242 feet of water. Of her Navy 
crew of 56, plus three civilian techni¬ 
cians, 26 died in the after compart¬ 
ments; 33 were rescued from the for¬ 
ward sections of the sub the day after 
the disaster. Then, with the job of life¬ 
saving finished, the task turned to that 
of salvage. 

The key vessel in the salvage effort 
was the submarine rescue vessel USS 
Falcon. In prior years, she had been in¬ 
volved in the successful salvage of the 
submarine USS S-4 from 104 feet of 
water and the USS S-51 from 132 feet. 
Also at the scene were the submarines 
USS Sculpin, sister sub to the Squalus, 
USS S-29, and USS Sargo. The tugs USS 
Sagamore and USS Wandank ran lines and 
carried messages. The cruiser USS 
Brooklyn brought President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt to the scene. 

The US Navy's top salvage and div¬ 
ing experts were rushed to the job. Ad¬ 
miral Cyras Cole was there as Com¬ 
mander of the Salvage Unit from Day 
One to the end. Lieutenant Command¬ 
er F.A. Tussler was named the salvage 
officer. Other specialists at the scene 
were Lieutenant Commander Momsen, 
developer of the submarine escape 
lung; Commanders A.E. McKee and 
A.R. McCann, developers of the sub¬ 
marine rescue bell; and diving medical 
specialists Doctors Behnke, Yarborough, 
Willmon and, briefly. Dr. Shilling. There 
were also the hundreds of enlisted men 
manning the many busy vessels and, 
most importantly, there were the 52 div¬ 
ers who would make it all happen in 
spite of the depth, darkness, cold, and, 
sometimes, raging North Atlantic. 


Day One of the salvage started early. 
The Falcon was shifted in her mooring 
from a position of rescue to one of sal¬ 
vage. At 1136 hours, diver J.J. Alicki left 
the surface and reported on the bottom 
at 1141. Diver F.E. Smith left the surface 
at 1141 and landed on the sub at 1144. 
Both divers were at 240 feet and both 
were wearing Mk V helmet rigs and 
were using compressed air. Their job 
was simple. Attach a 4-inch manila line 
to the gun mount of the Squalus and 
return to the surface. Alicki reported he 
could not drag the heavy rope. He went 
to where Smith was supposed to be 
helping and then reported to topside, 
"Smith is sitting on deck with his back 
to the rail." 

Alicki checked Smith's air supply. It 
was okay. Alicki then reported he felt 
exhausted. Both divers were brought to 
the surface. On the surface, Smith said, 
"I landed on deck. The next recollection 
I had was awakening from a deep sleep. 
I had no feeling before or after." 

Still on Day One. O.L. Crandall made 
a dive to the deck of the sub. He 
reached bottom at 1529 hours. Two min¬ 
utes later his speech became incoherent 
and rambling. He was ordered to sur¬ 
face. It was thought the air supply to the 
divers might not be properly filtered 
and dehydrated for such deep diving. 
Lt. Willmon, a diving physiologist, and 
William Badders, a master diver, made a 
dry dive in the chamber. At a depth of 
210 feet the air supply was exhausted. 
They had to surface. So ended Day 
One. Nitrogen narcosis had exacted its 
toll. 

The first operational use of a mixed 
gas breathing medium occurred on the 
Squalus job. The US Navy had been ex¬ 
perimenting with heliox gas as a breath¬ 
ing mix for divers since early 1924. The 
tests continued up to the time of the 
Squalus disaster. Also Max Gene Nohl 
had successfully used equipment and a 
gas mix of his own design in test dives 
to as deep as 420 feet in Lake Michigan 
as early as 1937. 

On Day Two, field trials of a helium 
and oxygen mix for diving were made 
twice. The first at 1006 when diver F.H. 

(Please turn to page 59) 
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MAP 

(Continued from page 

vides divemasters, instruction, rental 
and equipment sales and the most im¬ 
portant item, T-shirts. 


Sleeping nurse sharks are commonly seen. Gil 
Taman stands by ancient stone backrest. 

The shop is staffed by Bill Acker, who 
is a Yap resident of over a decade. He is 
actually general manager for WAAB and 
keeps an active hand in the dive busi¬ 
ness. Operations manager is a person¬ 
able instructor named Mike Edgley, who 
relocated a year ago from the hustle and 
bustle of Washington, D.C. He and PADI 
trained guides Jesse Faimu and Tony 
Benemang act as divemasters and they 
all know these reefs and waters extreme¬ 
ly well. The dive boat is named the 
Popou (pronounced Popo and means 
ocean-going canoe in Yapese) and it is 
captained by Pius Palui, an experienced 
commercial fisherman who originally 
hails from Ulithi. Pius is not only an ex¬ 
pert seaman and navigator, but a me¬ 


chanical whiz who keeps the Popou in 
top running condition. He is also quite 
well-traveled and can tell you about life 
on a number of islands in the south and 
western Pacific. 

But the real adventure in diving Yap 
is the exploration factor. Yap Divers now 
has some favorite and standard dive 
sites that are rich in sea life and coral. 
But there are still miles and miles of 
reefline that haven't been explored yet. 
Depending on sea conditions and your 
sense of adventure, it is possible to be 
in a place where no man or woman has 
dived before. 

The popular sites are located at Yap's 
southern tip and along the southern 
and south central coastline. Gilman Tip 
is one such area. This site has always 
been popular with fishermen and divers 
alike. It is a drop-off area located at the 
southern tip of the Yap barrier reef 
where two currents converge. The fish 
and pelagic action here is usually quite 
good to spectacular. More often than 
not, the dives are drift dives. On the one 
dive we made, we saw schools of huge 
bumphead parrot fish (Edgley says they 
remind him of a herd of buffaloes), 
sleeping white-tip sharks, reef gray 
sharks, moray eels, rotund groupers, a 
school of copper sweepers, large trigger- 
fish along the upper reef and a kaleido¬ 
scope of tropical fish in an incredible 
variety of hues and colors. 

The most scenic area of this tip, a 
place called The Crevices, is where the 
white-tips snooze. The wall at the tip 
gives way to an undersea desert punctu¬ 
ated by imposing. Medusalike coral 
heads. The floor of this site is in about 
60 feet of water sloping up to about 35 
feet. The floor of the area is covered in 
snowy white sand. A quiet and slow ap¬ 
proach will allow divers to observe 
white-tip sharks lazing about near over¬ 
hangs and along the sandy slopes. 
There appear to be cleaning stations at 
some spots in this sandy maze and the 
sharks and other fish benefit from the 



c'mon & safari with us! 


SCUBA CABO from $595/diver 

6 days/5 nights/3 days dive, air from LAX 

GRAND CAYMAN from $822/diver 

5 nights condo/4 days dive, air from LAX 

LA PAZ from $968/diver 

7 days/7 nights/6 days dive, lunches, air from LAX 

FIJI from $1399/diver 

9 days 17 nights/5 days dive, air from West Coast 


RED SEA from $1799/diver 

8 days/7 nights/5 days dive, air from West Coast 

TRUK/POHNPEI from $1850/diver 

9 days/7 nights/3 days dive, 1 tour, air from West Coast 

Contact: C* f * 

oea oaf arts 


800/821-6670 (Nationwide), 800/262-6670 (Calif, only), 213/546-2464 
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action of the smaller cleaner wrasses. 

Edgley reports seeing large gray reef 
sharks there recently and one was quite 
pregnant as was evidenced by her dis¬ 
tended belly. Edgley said the males were 
extremely aggressive and put on quite a 
display (probably a protective reaction) 
when the females were around, giving 
divers an action-packed and little bit 
scary show. A few days later, the males 
had calmed down and there were babies 
with the group. He reports the baby 


Yap has 
miles 
of reefline 
that have 
never been 
explored. 

sharks swimming within the protection 
of the larger sharks, similar to the way a 
pod of dolphins protects its young. To 
be able to see this kind of behavior of 
marine animals in the wild is one of the 
truly unique things Yap has to offer. 

Another creation of nature is an area 
dubbed Tony's Grand Canyons. Found 
just recently by guide Tony Benemang 
(ask him about his shark attracting red 
dive skins) and Edgley, this site starts 
with divers descending on acres and 
acres of staghorn coral starting in about 
25 feet of water and sloping down past 
80 feet. In the branches of the coral are 
carpets of silver chromis that hover 
above catching food in the current. 
Many different sea anemones are also 
nestled in with a variety of clownfish 
darting in and out of the maze. 

The geography then turns to masses 
of plate corals cascading down and 
punctuated by huge overhangs. Under 
these ledges lie groupers, bigeyes and 
squirrelfish. There are gorgonian fans 
growing in the cratered holes and tun¬ 
nels of the formations and delicate lace 
corals also accent the sponge-encrusted 
site. 

Nearby is the wreckage of an old fish¬ 
ing boat on the reef. Diving north of the 
Canyons near this boat also provides 
sites of intense coral growth and space 
competition. It is here that grand stands 


of yellow lettuce corals mingle with stag¬ 
horn, platter and leather coral. Upon 
descending, I spotted an expansive 
manta ray leisurely making its way 
along the reef. Within minutes of de¬ 
scending to 50 feet, I was greeted by a 
gray reef shark, a pair of roving dog¬ 
tooth tuna, a school of barracuda that 
let me swim in their midst and a small 
hawksbill turtle. Fish and coral life here 
was healthy and active. Yap Divers does 
not use an anchor in order to keep the 
coral this way. The boat just picks divers 
up when the diving is finished. 

Speaking of manta rays, I predict 
there is a spot that will become Yap's 
true claim to fame. Located in the Mill 
(sometimes spelled Miil) Channel, this 
site is guaranteed to provide high volt¬ 
age diving action. Manta Ray Channel 
has been dubbed its name because div¬ 
ers can just about be assured of seeing a 
manta when diving here. Dived usually 
at tide change, the site is a rise in the 
90-foot deep channel. This small pin¬ 
nacle comes up to about 40 feet and the 
current sweeps over the top. Divers 
need merely hang on to a rock or coral 
head and wait to see what the dive will 
bring (and the current does run, so 
hang on is the proper description). 
While the visibility in here is low, it is 
why the mantas are here, to feed on the 
nutrients in the water. There is a school 
of jack crevalles constantly circling the 
region, unabashed sharks slide in and 
out of view and come within feet of sta¬ 
tionary divers, red and the black and 
white snappers hang in loose schools at 
the base of the pinnacle and sea whips 
flow with the current. Jesse Faimu also 
reports seeing pastel soft corals and lots 
of lobsters in this channel. 

The manta experience is the true 
clincher, however. One moment, you're 
looking into a murky abyss and the next 
moment, here they come! Gracefully 
coursing through the water, a full-grown 
manta will glide into view, swoop over¬ 
head and seemingly hang there with 
you forever. Then, after it has satisfied 
its curiosity, it will wing away, soaring 
into the sun and out of sight. On the 
dive we made, which was at slack tide, 
we saw a pair. Two members of our 
group, who chose to dive instead of eat 
lunch, went down while the tide was 
still running and counted five different 
rays. Faimu is a real pro at spotting these 
animals. I think he has underwater X- 
ray vision. He also reports hanging on 
to a coral head and having more than 
one ray remain stationary beside him for 
minutes as they "checked out" one an¬ 
other. Most of my experience has been 
in seeing rays from a distance. Believe 
me, to have a manta swoop in and come 
within touching distance was quite an 
experience. 

Yap has much to offer and the best 


diving season is when the trade winds 
die and the northern reefs also become 
more acessible. Yap is a country that of¬ 
fers a look at one of the last vestiges of 
traditonal life as it was lived in the 
western Pacific islands. It also offers 
divers a look at basically virgin reefs and 
a glimpse of an unspoilt ocean. In these 
days of heavy tourism and worldwide 
reef destruction, viewing Yap's under¬ 
water world is a special experience that 
few divers will have the opportunity to 
share. 

For more information contact: 

Yap Divers 

P.O. Box 177 

Yap, W.C.I. 96943 

Phone: 691-350-2301/2321 

Fax: 691-350-4110 

For accommodations contact: 

Wave Crest Travel Agency 

P.O. Box 177 

Yap, W.C.I. 96943 

Phone: 691-350-2319 

Fax: 691-350-4110 S 
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w m mm hether their par- 
I yA t ticipation is voca- 
!/■/ tional or recrea- 
WF WF tional, most divers 
* * have a common 

bond. They are drawn to the taste, 
feel, and smell of the sea and the 
wealth of treasures it has to offer. As 
with many of us, the two divers 
featured are sea and seafood lovers, 
but they have made the undersea 
world their professional as well as 
recreational mecca. 

Flip Nicklin was literally bom into 
the sport as well as the diving 
business as a generation of family 
divers had already become well 
established in the field. 

Cathy Church fought for her place 
in the diver's world proving there is 
no place for discrimination above or 
below the waves. 


Flip Nicklin 

Flip Nicklin comes by his love of the 
underwater world and his talents as a 
diver quite naturally. He has been ex¬ 
posed to the sea since he was just a mite 
bigger than some of the lobsters his dad, 
Chuck Nicklin, used to bring home. Flip 
and his brother Terry started hanging 
around their father's internationally 
known "Diving Locker" in San Diego, 
Calif, when they were 10 and 11 years 
old. They literally grew up in the busi¬ 
ness. 

Flip made the undersea world a major 
part of his life when he began free div¬ 
ing in 1960. His dad was a friend of Jim 
Stewart, who is now well known for his 
work as Chief Diving Instructor at 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography in 
La Jolla, Calif. Jim took an equal inter¬ 
est, as did Chuck, in Flip's diving inter¬ 
ests and saw to it he got a thorough ed¬ 
ucation in scuba. 

Flip later taught scuba for six years. 
Wanting to branch out, he left the div¬ 
ing business in 1976 to seek a career in 
photography, which has proven to be 
very successful. 


Mavis Hill is the author of The Edible Sea, and 
a lifelong procurer and preparer of the bounty of 
the sea. 


Celebrity 

Seafood 

Sampler 


BY MAVIS HILL 


Nicklin's photography work takes him 
to many countries where his under¬ 
water camera has captured some of the 
most gorgeous subsurface scenery in 
the world. His photos are noted for their 
brilliant, clear colors. 

Flip Nicklin's latest project is an am¬ 
bitious work centering on whales. It will 
be published as an oversize book and 
should be out by Christmas. As for sea¬ 
food, Hip has chosen a shellfish dish as 
his favorite. He calls this one Christmas 
Pasta and says he makes it simply from 
feel which we translate to mean do what 
seems to come naturally in the prepara¬ 
tion. 

Christmas Pasta 

1 lb. of fettucine 

1 package or jar of pesto sauce 

1 chopped garlic clove 

l /i red bell pepper, sliced into strips 

12 snow pea pods 

Vi lb. scallops 

Vi lb. large shrimp 

Cook pasta and drain. Add pesto sauce 

to noodles, reserving 2 tablespoons. Set 

aside. In large skillet, saute pepper 

strips and snow peas in a little butter 

just until barely tender. Remove from 

pan. 

Saute shrimp and scallops in remain¬ 
ing pesto sauce and a pat of butter un¬ 
til not quite done. Add the noodles and 
continue to cook until seafood is tender. 

Garnish with snow peas and red pep¬ 
per strips to add holiday color. Sprinkle 
with Parmesan cheese. 

Cathy Church 

Coauthor of five books and over 200 
undersea photography articles, Cathy 
Church teaches professional photo 
courses in the Cayman Islands. She has 
also directed numerous photo seminars 


around the country since 1972. 

Cathy began her underwater career af¬ 
ter majoring in biology, concentrating 
on natural history and marine ecology 
at the University of Michigan. Scuba 
diving was the most practical way to 
study marine specimens, and certifica¬ 
tion was a natural outgrowth of her 
studies. 

While taking a summer course at 
Stanford University's Hopkins Marine 
Biology station, Cathy met her future 
husband, Jim Church. From him she 
learned all about the Calypso under¬ 
water camera. The Calypso later proved 
to be the perfect tool to document her 
Master's thesis in marine biology at the 
University of Hawaii. 
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Though her extensive training in ma¬ 
rine biology qualified her for many jobs, 
Cathy found women were not being 
hired in the 1960's to work on research 
vessels. So, she and Jim taught public 
school and worked toward developing 
their photo business, which was well on 
the road to being recognized by the div¬ 
ing public. 

The discrimination against women in 
the work place, including such formerly 
male-dominated jobs as undersea re¬ 
search, has faded into the past, but un¬ 
dersea science missed a chance to take 
advantage of the brilliant, ambitious 
mind in Cathy Church. Meanwhile, she 
busied herself in a highly fulfilling, suc¬ 
cessful underwater photography busi¬ 
ness which continues to take her to the 
world's premier diving sites. 

Having since gone their separate 
ways, Cathy and Jim seldom work to¬ 
gether. Cathy is now deeply involved at 
the Sunset House on Grand Cayman, 
working with Mike Mesgleski, Herb 
Rafael, and Gail Mitchell. Cathy teaches 
half-day photo courses as well as one- 
and two-day classes at the photo center, 
and week-long underwater photo 
courses at Sunset House during the 
summer months. 

Cathy Church is a bom teacher, never 
tiring of showing her pupils the won¬ 
ders of underwater photography. She 
knows the struggles and challenges fac¬ 
ing novice camera buffs, and enjoys see¬ 
ing them improve, and cheers their 
conquests. 

She still gets in lots of "just for fun" 
photographing, at one time spending an 
hour lying in 30 feet of water with her 
Nikon camera. "(We) were aiming the 
Cathy Church 



Nikon with a 200mm macro lens in an 
Ikelight housing at a male grouper incu¬ 
bating eggs in his mouth," she said. 
"Every once in awhile he'd turn them 
over and I'd try to get the shot. I missed 
getting the eggs turning, but I got a 
good portrait of the fish!" 

"There are innumerable behaviors yet 
to record on film," Cathy says of under¬ 
water photography; "One shot I am still 
trying to achieve after many tries is of a 
grouper yawning." In Grand Cayman , 
sometime back she spent over an hour 
waiting for a big grouper to yawn. 

"When I was almost out of air," she 
said, "and heading to the boat, I looked 



back at that grouper, and he gave me a 
big good-bye yawn! And the other day, I 
had to set my camera down on the reef. 
When I glanced back at it, a big grouper 
was yawning right into the lens!" 

Those are a couple of the experiences 
Cathy Church gets kidded about a lot. 
Cathy says she gets bitten by one thing 
or another almost every day; mostly by 
snappers and groupers. She's even been 
cut by the operculum of an angry 
Queen Angel trying to attack his image 
in a small mirror she held. 

"I've been bitten by a Napoleon 
wrasse, stingrays, and once by a little 
nurse shark," she said. These experi¬ 
ences took place in various parts of the 
world, from Grand Cayman and the 
Virgin Islands to the Red Sea. 

Cathy says the stupidest thing she's 
ever done underwater was not letting go 
of a shark she had by the tail. 

"He grabbed my other arm before I 
could get him behind the head. He 
wouldn't let go, and I swam back to the 
boat to get some help." Students aboard 
thought she wanted help with her tank, 
but she raised her arm with the shark 
still clinging to it and yelled, "Not my 
tank! Could you get this shark off my 
arm?" 

Cathy's favorite dive is meandering 
through the Devil's Grotto caves at 
Grand Cayman, saying the schools of 
minnows are so thick that their presence 
close around you makes it quite dark. 

"As you move," she smiles, "they 
maintain a perfect distance all around 


you. They move and flow in unison, 
and it's almost like being inside a single, 
large living body." 

That's Cathy Church's favorite dive, 
and her favorite seafood recipe is Stove 
Top Paella. It's designed for kitchen or 
galley and was given to her by a friend, 
Nan Owitz. 

"Although I don't do much cooking, I 
have helped my good friend Herb Rafael 
prepare this dish at our home in Grand 
Cayman," Cathy says. It makes at least 
six servings and is really easier than it 
looks, and shouldn't take more than an 
hour to fix. 

Stove Top Paella 

2 boneless chicken breasts, cooked and 
cubed 

IV2 lbs. shrimp, peeled and deveined 
% lb. fish, cubed. (Haddock or any 
white dry fish is great) 

V2 lb. pork (2 center cut chops) cut into 
small cubes 

IV2 lbs. sausage (half sweet, half hot, 
or Spanish chorizo, which is our favor¬ 
ite) 

12 to 24 clams and/or mussels, 
scrubbed but with shells (optional) 
l 3 /4 cups rice 

1 green pepper, chopped 

2 or 3 large ripe tomatoes, chopped 
1 onion, chopped 

Vi cup olive oil 
1 tsp paprika 
1 bay leaf 
1 tsp salt 

V 4 tsp ground saffron 

1 pkg. frozen, or 1 pound fresh, peas 

2 pimentos, sliced 

2 garlic cloves, crushed 
1 tsp parsley, chopped 
V2 tsp cinnamon 

Saute pork and sausage in skillet with 
two tablespoons oil, 10 minutes or un¬ 
til brown. Add chicken and green pep¬ 
per. Saute five minutes. 

Add shrimp, fish, and rice. Stir well 
and cook 10 minutes over medium heat. 
Add clams and mussels, reduce heat. 

While mixture is cooking in skillet, 
boil two cups water in saucepan. Add V2 
cup olive oil and remainder of ingredi¬ 
ents. Cook uncovered over low heat for 
10 minutes and add to mixture in large 
skillet; Mix all ingredients thoroughly. 

Cook covered over medium heat un¬ 
til all liquid is absorbed and rice is soft; 
approximately 20 minutes. Add water if 
necessary. 

Cathy says they serve this With tossed 
salad and French bread for parties at 
home, and notes it's especially handy 
when you aren't sure how many guests 
to expect. "It makes a wonderful leftover 
and tastes even better on the second or 
third day after a few minutes in the 
microwave or double boiler," she said. S 
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experience... 
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ster. "For crinoid loud, shoot me now 
and save me the agony." 

Mike cocked his head from side to 
side, and looked at Sam first with one 
big eye, then the other. "You're not 
afraid, are you?" 

"No, I'm terrified. Do you know who 
you're going up against? Piranha Pete 
chewed his way out of a steel trawler net 
without losing a tooth. He bites double- 
ought hooks in half just for fun. He can 
strip an alligator to the bones in 35 sec¬ 
onds flat. I'm not just crying wolffish. 
This hombre is a miniature eating 
machine." 

"Abalone! He ain't that tough." Mike 
gathered in more of Sam's leftovers and 
gulped them down. Escargot was one of 
his favorites, but he liked it better with¬ 
out the shell. "What are you? A lion's 
mane or a sea hare?" 

"I'm not a stupid pollock, that's for 
sure. Look, wide eyes, I'm a retired flat- 
fin kicked off the force for picking lox 
and illegal entry. The only work I do 
now is for the halibut. I'm just trying to 
make tails meet with some private in¬ 
vestigation. I handle egg cases and 
spawn suits, do a little divorce work. I'm 
not ready to make my upriver swim." 

"Are you the guy who went up against 
the mob and cracked the case of the 
brain sturgeon permorming prefrontal 
lobotomies on brain coral?" 

"I was younger in those days, and 
lucky with the ladyfish. His nurse shark 
tipped me off. Besides, he was guarded 
by weakfish who were pushovers. Pira¬ 
nha Pete's—" 

"You're still the best shot in the 
benthos. I'll go in alone, I just want you 
to hover in the backwash and cover me 
when I come out." The picture Mike 
tossed on the table was taken with a 
fisheye lens. "And don't shoot the lovely 
lady." 

Sam Spadefish leaned forward on his 
perch. "Hey, isn't that the molecular bi¬ 
ologist who discovered the diatom nu¬ 
tritive fixer? She calls it catfishnip be¬ 
cause of its addictive qualities." 

"That's right. And Piranha Pete wants 
the formula. We've got to get her out of 
his claspers before he tortures it out of 
her. And we've got to do it without cre¬ 
ating a panic among the pelagic 
masses." 

Sam looked at Mike Hammerhead 
with newfound strength. "If he gets his 
fins on that formula we're all in the 
chowder. Forget the money. I'm in on it." 

Mike grinned like an angelfish. "I 
knew I could count on you." 

"How're you gonna get her off the 
hook?" 

"Piranha Pete thinks I want to ransom 
the girl for her father. Shorty Shrimp's 


arranging the catch. Pete'll sea me just 
so he can have his dolphins knock me 
off as an example to the lesser breeds 
who might try to snag him later. Once I 
get into his nest I'll have to be creative." 

"Sounds scaly. I'm glad you're going 
in there and not me." 

Mike flared his gill slits. "The steaks 
are worth it. Besides saving the ocean 
from environmental catastrophe, I've got 
ten thousand buckets of chum coming 
my way if I bring her in. That'll keep me 
on easy reef for the rest of my life." Mike 
pushed himself away from the table just 
as the waitress arrived with his order. 
He grabbed the bird off the tray and 
threw down a couple of finbacks. "If it's 
my tern I'll eat it on the swim. Keep the 
change." 

She looked at the size of the fin tip. 
"Come back again. Anytime." ' 

Mike flashed a mouthful of white 
teeth in the semblance of a smile. I'll do 
that, sister. Thanks for not giving me a 
haddock about the swiped meal." 

As he pushed Sam Spadefish out of 
the dining room and through the lobby, 
he threw a seine full of squid on the 
counter in front of the sexy trout. "Don't 
cash 'em in till the ink is dry." He left 
without waiting for thanks. 

Outside, he made a quick phone call 
before getting on the wing. Shorty 
Shrimp had come through with the 
goods. He steered Sam toward the wait¬ 
ing stingray. Together they cruised at 
high speed through the surf toward 
their appointment with destiny. 

"Ever hear of the Sculp Inn?" 

"That fancy place on Great Northern 
Pike?" 

Mike nodded. "That's where Piranha 
Pete's holed up. He's got a pentnest 
overlooking the land, his own private la¬ 
goon, and a floor covered with the finest 
tilefish. All his servants wear white- 
caps." 

"Please, don't remind me how rich he 
is." Sam loaded his gun with sea slugs. 
"Or how many guards he has. Just tell 
me what you want me to do." 

'I'll drop you off at the beachhead and 
go in alone. When the coast is clear, you 
sneak in behind me. His dolphin guard 
will have their snouts on me. First op¬ 
portunity, I grab the girl and hightail it 
out of there." 

"Bold and simple, the way a plan 
should be. I like your style." 

Mike dropped Sam off by a flagellate 
pole waving a union jack. Then he 
cruised right up to the front door of the 
Sculp Inn where a reception committee 
was waiting for him. The head stooge 
was a ray whose back was branded with 
a cross—he was an X-ray. Under the 
light of a crescent moon jelly lounged 
some fierce-looking orcas wielding base¬ 
ball batfish. A frigate bird called invec¬ 
tives as Mike swam grimly over a cluster 
























of limpet mines. He was led silently up- 
current into Piranha Pete's lair. The dol¬ 
phins who surrounded him were big 
and burly—they were Miami dolphins. 

Piranha Pete was being shaved by a 
razor clam. He flexed his mussels when 
he saw Mike, left the barbed chair, and 
stuck a Great Barrier reefer in his 
mouth. "So you're the famous Mike 
Hammerhead." 

"Brilliant deduction, Sherlock. I 
thought you were all teeth and no 
brains, but you're not as stupid as you 
look." 

Pete's dorsal rose straight up, the 
spines quivering. "You got a pretty big 
mouth for a shark who's treading dan¬ 
gerous seas." 

"You can't make waves without spill¬ 
ing water." 

Piranha Pete darted close to Mike; his 
pectorals fluttered with anger. "And you 
can't make a fillet without cutting meat." 

"Forget the bubble talk. This is a busi¬ 
ness deal. I came here for the girl. 
Where is she?" 

"Don't hand me that crappie. The jig 
is up. Moby doesn't give a damselfish 
for his daughter. As head of the Marine 
Fisheries Department, his only concern 
is in getting back the classified formula 
for changing diatomaceous earth from 
dredge to drug." 

"That's otterly ridiculous." 

"You know it's the truth, blood breath. 
And you know my plan for conquest of 
the seven seas. With billions of tons of 
unicellular algae floating through the 
ocean, what better way of controlling 
the underwater population than by al¬ 
tering the diatomic chemical composi¬ 
tion so every microscopic speck be¬ 
comes a highly nutritious, and highly 
addictive, food source? Each tiny diatom 
will become a lure to attract the masses 
from all the benthic regions. And once 
attuned to its narcotic effect they will 
live for no other purpose than to serve 
me. With the secret of the diatomic addi¬ 
tive in my possession, I can catch every 
fish in the sea. I will control all life on 
this planet." 

"You're mad!" Mike was getting cross¬ 
eyed looking at the piranha in front of 
his blunt snout. Daggerlike teeth 
snapped at his spiracles; Mike blinked 
nictitating membranes. "How much do 
you want?" 

"You can't buy power; it must be 
usurped. I'm beyond your reach." 

That he certainly was not. Piranha 
Pete was brushing nostrils with him. 

"Kelp! Kelp!" 

Mike looked up sharply at the shrill 
cry. The damselfish that swam into view 
could be no other than Molly. Her pic¬ 
ture did not do her justice. She had per¬ 
fect bilateral symmetry, and every scale 
was in place. Her face was one that 
would warm the cockles of any shark's 


heart. Except for slipper shells she was 
nude as a branch. 

The distraction was just what Mike 
needed. "Swim for it!" He pulled a mar¬ 
lin spike from where it was concealed 
under his pelvic fin, and stabbed Pira¬ 
nha Pete just below the backbone. The 
sharp point penetrated the swim blad¬ 
der. As Pete lost his equilibrium and 
started to sink, Mike conched him over 
the head. "Come on!" 

Molly ducked under Mike's long pec¬ 
toral and let him run block. Mike broke 
through the Miami dolphins like a stick¬ 
leback on a 10-pount-test line. No soon- 

Sam yanked 
a speargun 
out of his 
holster. "For 
crinoid loud, 
shoot me 
now and save 
me the 
agony." 

er did he reach the edge of the reef than 
Sam Spadefish laid down an effishient 
covering fire. Sea slugs propelled by 
compressed air pellets sped through the 
water and splatted against porpoise skin 
like clots of soft mud against sea 
mounts. Mike dropped a miniature so¬ 
nar transponder that emitted a jamming 
signal; the reef guard was thrown into 
a complete rout. 

Piranha Pete's stronghold was protect¬ 
ed by a battery of ray guns. As soon as 
Mike and Molly cleared the reef, deadly 
manta rays shot across the coral beds in 
hot pursuit. 

"What the devilfish!" Sam screamed, 
as Mike and Molly passed at flank 
speed. The suction carried him along 
faster than he could swim; Mike could 
really churn up the water. Kicking tail, 
Sam fired over his ventrals. He caught 
up with Mike and Molly when they ran 


into a school of whiting during their ex¬ 
ercise class: they were doing pushups 
on their barbels. "Hey, this is no place 
to linger!" 

"What the hake!" Mike thrashed 
through the fish like a motorized meat 
grinder, leaving behind a cloud of scraps 
that covered his retreat and brought in a 
host of scavengers that further obscured 
their trail. He leaped onto his stingray. 
Molly and Sam climbed aboard just as 
he took off. In moments they were tool¬ 
ing through the reefs at full speed. Pira¬ 
nha Pete's squadron was far behind, lost 
in the silt. Mike did not slow down un¬ 
til they were well clear of the coastal 
zone. 

"Mike, that was great," Sam shouted 
with glee. "I can't believe you pulled it 
off." 

Mike shrugged. "It was teamwork." 

Molly snared Mike with a coquettish 
look. "I'm forever grateful. I'd be on the 
grill now if it weren't for you." 

Mike winked at her. "You're a feast 
worth fasting for." 

She ran her ventrals along Mike's 
sharkskin suit. "And you're a big strong 
guy. Are your claspers always like that?" 

"Holy teredo, cut the carp. You two 
can spawn later. What I wanna know is, 
did you give Piranha Pete the formula?" 

Molly intertwined her pelvic fins with 
Mike's. "I destroyed all written records 
before he caught me. As a scientist I de¬ 
cided that the world wasn't ready for 
diatomic fishin'. Piranha Pete proved 
that. Now the only knowledge of the 
process is in my head." 

Mike grinned quixotically. "I may have 
to be your bodyguard for the rest of your 
life." 

"I'd love to have you guard my body." 
A full moonfish swam overhead. Mol¬ 
ly looked up at the starfish. "What's 
your sign?" 

"Aquarius." 

"I'm Pisces. I think we'll get along just 
fine." 

"I know we will." 

Sam Spadefish shook his head. "You 
two make me seasick. Littorily. How 
about dropping me off at the Sargasso 
Suzy's? I need a drink." 

Mike Hammerhead ignored him. He 
had eyes only for Molly. "Your nest or 
mine?" 
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Nighttime 

BY LARRY LIPSKY 


Expos 


T he lure and excitement of 
night diving matched with 
the popularity of underwater 
photography has created a 
new and fascinating experi¬ 
ence for divers. For the underwater pho¬ 
tographer, night diving can be both ex¬ 
hilarating and productive, as it provides 
an opportunity to photograph many in¬ 
teresting and unusual subjects not often 
encountered on the reef during the sun¬ 
lit hours. 

Schools of grunts, jacks and yellowtail 
snapper seen in abundance during the 
day, disappear right after sunset, and 
are replaced by the "night life" of the 
sea. Many of the fish and invertebrates 
which spend the day hidden within the 
nooks and crannies of the reef, come 
out into the open under cover of dark¬ 
ness to feed and scavenge. Turtles, lob¬ 
sters, squid and multicolored shrimp 
seem less inhibited after dusk and will 
usually allow a diver to approach much 
closer. Basket stars, anemones and cor¬ 
als become active feeders with their ten¬ 
tacles and polyps extended in full dis¬ 
play. Parrot fish, and many other species 
of fish either sleep or appear dazed, and 
usually allow themselves to be photo¬ 
graphed from very close range. Armed 
with camera and flash, the underwater 
photographer can capture on film many 
of these beautiful and varied nocturnal 
creatures of the sea. 

If the thought of entering the ocean 
during the blackness of night seems 
somewhat frightening or dangerous; re¬ 
lax! Except for the lack of sunlight, the 
reef below is just as hospitable and 
friendly as it was during the day. Night¬ 
time underwater photography is quite 
safe, but it does require slightly more 
advanced diving skills than are normal¬ 
ly needed when photographing during 
the day. You should log at least two or 
three night dives before attempting to 
bring along your camera. I've heard the 
tale more than once about the unfortu¬ 
nate diver who, while on his first night 
dive, became disoriented and confused, 



Close-up of a grouper. 


After dark, 
the underwater 
world offers 
photo opportunities 
not available 
to the daytime 
only diver. 


Larry Lipsky is an underwater and nature photog¬ 
rapher specializing in the marine life of the Keys. 
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The closer 
the lens is to 
the subject, 
the sharper 
the picture 
will be. 


Queen angelfish, at top, and hawkfish. 
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resulting in leaving some rather expen¬ 
sive photo equipment somewhere on 
the bottom. 

All the same basic equipment for day¬ 
time diving, such as buoyancy compen¬ 
sator, pressure and depth gauge, watch, 
compass, etc. should also be considered 
essential when diving at night, with the 
addition of a few other important pieces 
of equipment. A pair of gloves and a wet 
suit or some other means of protection 
from fire coral and sea urchins (which 
seem to come out in droves at night), 
as well as other stinging animals, will 
allow for a more enjoyable dive. 

Especially important is a good, reli¬ 
able dive light that has been thoroughly 
checked prior to arriving at your dive 
site. Batteries, bulbs and O-rings have a 
nasty habit of failing halfway through a 
dive. A smaller, second light should al¬ 
ways be carried as a backup. If your dive 
light is the rechargeable type, be sure 
to charge it up completely the day before 
you dive. This is a particularly good 
practice if your dive light hasn't been 
used recently, since most rechargeable 
batteries can lose much of their charge 
if not used regularly. Obviously it 
should go without saying, always dive 
with a buddy, and make sure your bud¬ 
dy is equally equipped. Never share a 
dive light. If one light fails, you can both 
make it safely back to the boat with no 
problems. 

Holding a dive light with one hand 
and trying to control your camera with 
the other can be a real chore. Try at¬ 
taching the dive light directly to what¬ 
ever camera system you are using. This 
will free your hands for more important 
tasks, such as focusing and holding 
yourself steady. Several manufacturers 
including Ikelite offer mounting kits and 
hardware to attach their dive lights to 
almost any camera system, including 
the Nikonos and most underwater 
housings. However, almost any light can 
easily be fixed to most underwater cam¬ 
eras with just a little common sense and 
mechanical ingenuity. Stainless steel 
hose clamps and even electrical tape can 
always be used in a pinch, just make 
sure your light is securely fastened be¬ 
fore entering the water. 

Either a housed system or a Nikonos 
will provide excellent results for night¬ 
time underwater photography. Al¬ 
though the Nikonos standard 35mm 
lens will do a fairly good job with most 
fish and large invertebrates, the 28mm 
wide-angle lenses will provide better re¬ 
sults due to their greater angle of cover¬ 
age, increased depth of field and closer 
focusing ability. The Nikonos 15mm 
lens, although used mostly for under¬ 
water modeling work and reef scenics, 
is an excellent lens for many of the larger 
creatures seen at night, such as turtles, 
rays and sharks. 


Keep in mind that due to the presence 
of particles of sand, silt and plankton 
suspended in the water, the closer the 
lens is to the subject, the sharper and 
clearer the resulting pictures will be. 
Since night diving allows approaching 
many subjects much closer than is oth¬ 
erwise possible, take full advantage by 
using a wide-angle lens whenever prac¬ 
tical. This applies to both the Nikonos 
camera or a housed system. 

One easy method of obtaining good 
results with a Nikonos at night, and 
which works equally well during the 
day, is to preset your lens to its mini¬ 


housed SLR such an attractive system 
also creates some problems when used 
at night. Focusing can often be difficult, 
even with the assistance of a dive light. 
One solution to this problem is to have 
your buddy help illuminate the subject 
with his dive light. Two lights will usual¬ 
ly make focusing somewhat easier. 

The choice of lens with a housed cam¬ 
era depends primarily on the type of 
subject matter you're photographing. 
Basically, wide angle lenses in the 35mm 
to 28mm range that focus down to about 
a foot, are ideal for most of the average 
size critters encountered on the reefs at 



Puffer fish. 


mum focus distance. You then simply 
move in toward your subject until you 
feel that you're at about the same dis¬ 
tance as set on your lens. When the 
composition looks good and the subject 
is hopefully filling the frame, snap the 
picture. This procedure works best with 
the 35mm and 28mm lenses and with 
average size subjects larger than 12 inch¬ 
es in length. 

A housed SLR can also be an ideal 
camera system, as it offers the obvious 
benefits of composing and focusing 
while viewing through the camera lens. 
But, the added weight and bulk of a 
housed system as compared to the sim¬ 
plicity and compactness of the Nikonos 
should always be a consideration. Per¬ 
sonally, I prefer to put up with the 
greater bulk and heavier handling of a 
housed camera, because I consider 
through the lens focusing so important. 
But, the same feature that makes a 


night. Any lens wider than a 24mm 
should be restricted to larger subjects 
such as divers, rays and coral forma¬ 
tions. 

Night diving can also provide an op¬ 
portunity for some truly magnificent 
macro photography, as many of the 
smaller inhabitants of the reef venture 
from their daytime hiding places in 
search of food. Corals, with their polyps 
extended outward, feed almost exclu¬ 
sively at night on tiny plankton and oth¬ 
er floating micro-organisms. At night, 
most corals barely resemble their rock¬ 
like daytime appearance. Soft and flow¬ 
ery coral polyps, tiny fish, shrimp, crabs 
and other invertebrates are seldom seen 
during the day, and provide exciting and 
colorful subjects for the observant macro 
photographer. 

A Nikonos fitted with either an exten¬ 
sion tube or close-up lens will allow you 
to capture on film most of the miniature 
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THE DOLPHIN EXPERIENCE™ 

Come meet Uno, Cayla, Robala, Bimini, Stripe, and Lucaya 
-six Atlantic bottlenose dolphins now in residence at the 
Underwater Explorers Society Swim with these gentle, loving 
creatures. It will be an experience you will never forget. 

Dive With UNEXSO Unexso has been called the most sophisti¬ 
cated and best equipped diving facility in the Bahamas-and perhaps in the 
world. And with good reason. Reef wreck, and cavern diving. Abundant corals 
and sealife in some of the clearest waters anywhere. Compare facilities and prices. 

Then you'll know why the famous Underwater Explorers Society is famous. 

Free Dive Certificate When you call or write for our Dive 
Destination Checklist and color brochure. One certificate per customer, 
please. Allow 3-4 weeks for processing. 

Hotel/Dive Packages Start as Low as $156£2SaLv«y 

UNEXSO=> 

1-800-992-DIVE Toll-free in the U.S. lexcept Florida) (305) 761-7679 
Bahamas: 18091373-1244 • Box F2433. Grand Bahama Island j 



Coral reef areas may be in¬ 
cluded in future offshore oil 
drilling ... coral reef waters 
are being polluted ... beach 
renourishments are smother¬ 
ing coral bottoms... pro¬ 
posed coral reef marine 
sanctuaries may not be 
approved. Cordl reefs need 
YOU to get involved! 


CORAL REEFS 
IN TROUBLE ... 

How You Can Answer 
Their Cries For Help 

WRITE FOR A FREE 
REEFKEEPER REPORT 

Find out how coral reefs are 
being threatened -- and what 
you can do through the ONLY 
conservation program dedi¬ 
cated solely to coral reefs. Or 
join Project ReefKeeper NOW 
and start receiving publications, 
field trip info and more! 


( ) Make me a Reef Partner now! ($30 ReefMember; $100 Reef Friend) 
( ) Send me a FREE ReefKeeper Report and membership information 


ADDRESS_ 
CITY_ 


American Littoral Society Project ReefKeeper 
75 Virginia Beach Dr., Key Biscayne, FI. 33149 (305) 361-4495 


night life of the sea. If you're using a 
housed system, a 50mm or 55mm macro 
lens would be perfect. Since these 
lenses can focus down to a 1:2 ratio, 
subjects as small as a plume worm could 
be photographed with ease, as well as 
most average size fish and invertebrates. 
If a macro lens isn't available, either an 
extension tube or close-up auxiliary lens 
can be used with similar results. How¬ 
ever, not all housings will provide com¬ 
plete aperture and focus control when 
used with an extension tube, so it's best 
to check with the manufacturer first. 
Whatever close-up system you decide to 
use, just be sure to stop your lens way 
down to insure maximum depth of field 
and sharpness. 

Obviously, when photographing at 
night you'll need to bring along some 
sort of artificial lighting. Strobes used 
for daytime underwater photography 
will do just fine. If your strobe is 
equipped with a built-in modeling light, 
you should have no problems in aim¬ 
ing it at your subject. Strobes without 
modeling lights can perform just as well 
with a small, narrow-beam dive light di¬ 
rectly attached. Simply adjust the 
strobe's position until the light beam 
falls where you want it. 

Of course no sunlight will influence 
your exposure, so you must depend en¬ 
tirely on the light from your strobe to 
illuminate the subject. Cameras 
equipped with TTL (through the lens) 
automatic exposure control can be relied 
upon to provide good results most of 
the time. When shooting with a manual 
system, you must rely solely on the 
strobe's guide number for proper expo¬ 
sure. Unlike daytime underwater pho¬ 
tography, there is no need to match 
flash exposure with available light to 
provide a natural appearance. At night, 
your backgrounds will always be ren¬ 
dered black whenever shooting against 
open water. Therefore, use your strobe 
at full power, if so equipped, to allow 
for maximum depth of field. This is es¬ 
pecially helpful when using a Nikonos, 
since the proper focus distance must al¬ 
ways be estimated. With automatic TTL 
systems, simply set your lens to the 
smallest practical aperture that falls 
within the strobe's working range. The 
increased depth of field will allow for a 
greater margin in error when guessing 
distance, and will usually result in 
higher quality photographs. 

As underwater photographers, we are 
all concerned with the preservation and 
well-being of the marine life we photo¬ 
graph. At night, most of the creatures 
on the reef are quite vulnerable, as 
many fish are in a sleep-like state. Al¬ 
ways be particularly careful not to shock 
or startle these animals, as a sudden col¬ 
lision with a rocky ledge of coral head 
can result in injury to the creatures. S 
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ACCURATE AND RELIABLE 
INFORMATION DISPLAYED 
IN THE SIMPLEST WAY- 
THE MOST PRECISE GAUGE 
SCUBAPRO HAS EVER 
OFFERED. 

Scubapro’s new “Electronic 
Console” provides the most 
accurate and vital information 
needed for planning and con¬ 
ducting your dive. Solid-State 
electronics display tank 
pressure, present diving 
depth, maximum depth, 
total bottom time and 
surface interval in a 
simple easy to under¬ 
stand manner. The 
“Electronic Console” 
features precise 
digital readouts 
and a special 
graphics display. 

“MEMORY 
BANK” 

The “Elec¬ 
tronic Con¬ 
sole” con¬ 
tinues to display 
all of the information 
of the last dive for 12 hrs. 
after surfacing. 

“FEET TO METERS/ 

PSI TO BARS” 

You can easily change the 
readouts to the terminol¬ 
ogy you prefer. 

“EVERY FUNCTION 
IS PERFORMED 
AUTOMATICALLY” 

The “Electronic Console” is 
extremely easy to main¬ 
tain. Each display and 
function is performed 
automatically with 
no ON or OFF 
switches or con¬ 
trols required. A 
warning display 
alerts you if the 



batteries are low or if there is a 
malfunction with the console 
electronics. A special energy 
saving circuit goes into effect 10 
minutes after surfacing so the 
battery life will be much greater. 
“STREAMLINE IMPACT 
RESISTANT 
CASE” 
The stream¬ 
line shape 
allows the 
console to be 
slipped into a 
buoyancy sys¬ 
tem pocket. Made 
of fiberglass filled 
nylon, the console is 
contained in a rugged 
neoprene boot. The 
window trim adds more 
protection to the main 
display sections of the 
console and is available in 
a variety 
of colors. 



SIMPLY 
PUT, THE 
“ELECTRONIC 
CONSOLE” IS A 
PLEASURE TO 
USE AND IS 
AVAILABLE AT 
YOUR SCUBAPRO 
DEALER. 


FAULT 

WLOW BATT | 
I DEPTH 

33 " 

" m 


I BTM TIME | 

12 OS 

Ism |£Q| 


I PSIG 

I c n n n I 
I dult* ‘ 1 

I sooom 

I 4000M 
I 3Q00m 

I 2000m 
1 1000m 
soom 
.'hn mm a I 


FAULT: Warning of 
electronic malfunction. 
LOW BATTERY: Warn¬ 
ing that batteries need 
replacing. 


WINDOW 2 
DEPTH: Current diving 
depth. FEET (or METERS). 
MAX DEPTH: Greatest 
depth during dive. 


WINDOW 3 
BOTTOM TIME: 
Duration of dive. 
SURFACE TIME: 
Interval between dives. 


WINDOW 4 
PSI (or BAR): Digital 
I readout of current tank 
pressure. 

| GRAPHIC HISTOGRAM: 

Monitor remaining air 
. with horizontal bars. 



OPTIONAL COMPASS/ 
THERMOMETER: Useful 
compass or thermometer 
can be installed in the 
“Electronic Console.” 


“OPTIONAL 

ACCESSORIES” 

The special slate for writ¬ 
ing notes underwater and 
retainer for the Safety 
Knife easily attaches to 
the console back. A temp¬ 
erature gauge or low profile 
compass can be displayed 
on the top of the console. 
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3105 E. Harcourt, 
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16-501 

Puma Scale Knife 

Stainless 3%" blade is notched 
and balanced to weigh fish. 
Heavy knob stuns 
fish for easy hook A 
removal. 6" closed, ff 


Exclusively distributed by: 


Gulmnnn 


CUTLERY 

120 SO. COLUMBUS AVENUE • MOUNT VERNON, NY 10553 
Available at your nearest dealer or write to 
GUTMANN Dept. AF - or call 1-800 CUTLERY 


Puma “Angler” 

Rust resistant, lightweight and compact, 
with an extra blade for scaling fish and 
removing fish hooks. Classic British 
hollow ground cutting blade, individual 
blade safety locks. 4V<i" closed. 


16-870 

Puma “All Sport” Folding Knife 

Designed for skinning, gutting, all cutting 
chores. Stainless Super-Keen Cutting 
Steel blade includes fish scaler back. 

5" closed. 


16-362 

Puma “Mariner" Filet Knife 

The finest filet knife on the market, used 
by commercial fishermen as well as 
sportsmen. Flexible Stainless Super-Keen 
Cutting Steel 6 " blade. Non-slip red 
rubber handle, leather sheath. 

10 %" overall. i 


16-363 

Puma “Sea Hunter” 

Stainless 6 V 2 " blade is imprinted with the 
special features and uses of this knife. It’s 
perfect for yachtsmen, game fishermen. 
Non slip red rubber handle, reinforced 
water resistant sheath with leg strap. 

IIV 4 " overall. 







THE WAY IT WAS 

(Continued from page 

O'Keefe descended for a test of the 
equipment. The item of note in the log 
of this test dive was, His nose was skinned 
while the extra heavy helium helmet was 
placed ewer his head. Later, at 1130 hours, 
diver R.M. Metzger made a dive. He re¬ 
ported, "I felt normal at all times. There 
were no after effects." At 1255, the first 
working dive to 240 feet was made by 
Master Diver William (Bill) Badders. He 
landed on the sub at 1308. According to 
Badders: 

"As I reached the deck gun, the recir¬ 
culator on the helmet seemed to be loos¬ 
ing gas supply. I opened the main con¬ 
trol valve and the recirculating venturi 
tube seemed to start functioning proper¬ 
ly for about a minute; then it slowed 
down again. I felt I was being overcome 
with CO 2 ." 

He was brought to the surface for de¬ 
compression. Several other tests were 
made and eventually the use of heliox 
breathing mix helped a great deal in the 
successful salvage of the Squalus. Years 
later, John Mihalowski, a master diver 
on the job, told me the venturi recircu¬ 
lating systems in the old heliox helmets 
were inadequate and that they were re¬ 
designed on the Squalus job. 

Diver communication systems in this 
era were poor. Jobs were sometimes not 
completed because reports and instruc¬ 
tions were not understood. Some of the 
salvage equipment needed was made 
on site and tested on the job. Some of 
it didn't work as expected; or not at all. 
Very few of the divers on this job had 
ever been to a depth of 240 feet. None 
had worked as such depth. 

On Day 16, diver O.S. Payne landed 
on the sub in 240 feet. He stated, "I 
started getting dizzy so I turned on 
more air to clear my head. The next 
thing I knew I was on the surface." His 
tenders reported he had "blown up" 
due to excess air in his suit. On another 
day, William H. Squire, an experienced 
master diver, reported, "I returned to 
the descending line. That was the end 
as far as I was concerned." Squires float¬ 
ed on the surface tangled in descending 
lines, ropes, and hoses. Two crewmen 
jumped into the water, fully clothed, un¬ 
tangled the diver and helped him to the 
stage to be hoisted on board. Later in 
the day Squires suffered a severe case 
of bends and the salvage job slowed to 
a stop. With only one decompression 
chamber available divers could not be 
given the required surface decompres¬ 
sion while the chamber was in use for 
bends treatment. 

In spite of the problems with equip¬ 
ment and personnel, the work of raising 
the Squalus continued to progress. Div¬ 
ing usually started at 0730. Dives to 240 


feet lasted 15 to 20 minutes. The last 
diver for the day was usually on board 
and in the chamber for a 60-minute sur¬ 
face decompression by 1830. On Day 
Seven of the job, the British submarine 
Thetis sank with a loss of 99 lives. On 
Day 20, the French sub Phoenix sank in 
300 feet with all hands lost. 

At the time of the Phoenix disaster in 
the South China Sea, I was stationed in 
the Orient. We were alerted for possible 
assistance but the rescue bell could not 
be used on the French sub due to con¬ 
struction differences. 

On Day 69 of the salvage, E.B. Crosby, 
working on a heliox mix, made a dive to 
240 feet. Following the dive he suffered 
a mild case of bends. He was treated 
and released. Later the bends recurred, 
this time it was serious. Crosby was re¬ 
compressed and treated on the long ta¬ 
bles and placed in a hospital on shore 
for observation. Three weeks later 
Crosby was again diving and continued 
to dive until the job was completed. On 
Day 78, President Roosevelt visited the 
salvage job. On Day 92, the British sub 
Thetis was raised and towed to drydock. 

Storms, rough seas, fog, and dam¬ 
aged pontoons delayed the final lift. On 
September 14,1939, the last of the three 
lifts was completed and the sub was 
towed to port. On September 15, the 
Squalus was drydocked and gave up her 
dead, 114 days after the vessel sank. 

Every diver who worked on the 
Squalus received an award. Each of the 
four bell operators received the Con¬ 
gressional Medal of Honor. Forty-nine 
divers received Navy Crosses. Four were 
given citations by the Secretary of the 
Navy. All the awards were well earned. 
It was a tough year for submariners and 
for divers. 

Because It Was "The Law" 

Most nations, countries, states, counties 
and cities have passed laws, made regu¬ 
lations, and mandated certain actions 
regarding what divers can and cannot 
do; how much they can take from the 
ocean, lakes and rivers; and how much, 
in some cases, they should be paid for 
their underwater ventures. 

The word law probably originated 
from the Scandinavian word lag. Over 
many years, the pronunciation of this 
word was corrupted and reached our 
English version from the Middle English 
lawe meaning due place, or order. In our 
modem world of diving, there are many 
derivatives of the word; common law, 
martial law, public law and many others. 
At some time and place, divers have or 
will become involved with one or more 
of these many kinds of laws. 

One of the earliest laws involving div¬ 
ers evolved at least 3,000 years ago. The 
early history of the Island of Rhodes re¬ 
cords active commercial traffic and ex¬ 


pansive colonization. This involved 
moving valuables, as well as people, by 
sea. Ships were lost due to storms. Div¬ 
ers of this era developed a brisk busi¬ 
ness in the recovery of valuables. The 
divers became greedy and laws were 
passed regulating their awards for trea¬ 
sure recovered from the wrecks. The 
amount of the award depended on the 
depth of the dive, other hazards, and 


the value of the recovered cargo. From 
a depth of about 30 feet, the divers' 
share was one-half; from half that 
depth, a share of one-third; and from a 
depth of three feet or so, a one-tenth 
share. 

In November, 1965, in New South 
Wales, Australia, the law said divers did 
not need a license for spearfishing. But, 
the same law said spearguns were pro¬ 
hibited in inland waters and at ocean 
beaches. There was no bag limit but 
divers were urged to avoid waste and 
take only enough fish for their needs. 
A conservation feature that should be 
practiced everywhere today. 

Laws by nature are restrictive, even 
those purporting to grant rights or per¬ 
mission to do certain things. I am inter¬ 
ested in hearing from divers from all 
areas about laws, regulations, etc., re¬ 
garding all underwater activities. Good 
things and bad. Divers are a vagabond 
lot always looking for "The" place to 
dive. Perhaps The Way it Was can com¬ 
pile a list of the way it is—legally-that 
will be of help to all divers. S 



Helmet diver with overinflated suit makes an 
uncontrolled ascent — a blow up — from deep 
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Aqua Ventures 

1001 S. Harbor Blvd. 

Oxnard 93030 
(805) 985-8861 
Monday-Thursday: 10:30 to 6 
Fri. & Sat.: 9 to 6:30 
Aquarius Dive Shop 
2240 Del Monte Ave. 

Monterey 93940 

^ 375-1933 

iay-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 7 to 6 
For Guided Tours of Monterey 
Call: 1-800-833-9992 
Aquarius Dive Shop 
#32 Cannery Row, Unit #4 
Monterey 93940 
(408) 375-6605 
Mon., Wed. - Fri.: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 7 to 6 
Closed Tuesday 
Aquatic Center 
4535 West Coast Highway 
Newport Beach 92660 
(714) 650-5440 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 
Big City Scuba 
1720 North El Camino Real 
San Clemente 92672 
(714) 498-0069 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 6 to 2 
Bob's Dive Shop 
4374 N. Blackstone Ave. 

Fresno 93726 
(209) 225-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday (Summer): 9 to 6 
Cal Aquatics/Scuba Luv 
22725 Ventura Blvd. 

Woodland Hills 91364 
(818) 346-4799 
Hours: 10 to 6 
Cal School of Diving 
1750 6th St. 

Berkeley 94710 
(415) 524-3248 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 1 
Catalina Divers Supply 
On The Pier 
Avalon 90704 
(213) 510-0330 

Colo-Riv-Val Divers & Supply 

2001 De Soto 
Needles 92363 
(714) 326-3232 
D.D.B. Dive Shop 
PO Box 5429 
Rancho Dominguez 90221 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Depth Perceptions 
Diving Services 
1325 #3 2nd St. 

Los Osos 93402 
(805) 528-1070 
Monday-Friday: 6 to 11 p.m. 

Sat. & Sun.: 9 to 6 
Dive West 
115 W. Main St. 

Santa Maria 93454 
(805) 925-5878 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 6 
Divers Corner 
12045 Paramount Blvd. 

Downey 90242 
(213) 889-7702 

Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat.: 9 to 6 
Tues., Thurs.: 9 to 9 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
Divers Supply of 
Santa Barbara County 
5822 Hollister Ave. 

Goleta 93117 
(805) 964-0180 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5:30 


Divers West 

2333 E. Foothill Blvd. 

Pasadena 91107 
(818) 796-4287 
Uiesday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
The Diving Locker 
1020 Grand Ave. 

San Diego 92109 

(619) 272-1120 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 5 

The Diving Locker 

945 West Valley Pkwy., Suite L 

Escondido 92025 

(619) 746-8980 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 9 to 5 

The Diving Locker 

405 N. Hwy. 101 

Solana Beach 92075 

(619)755-6822 

Monday: 10 to 6 

Tuesday-Friday: 9 to 6 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 5 

Far West Marine Center 

2941 Willow Lane 

Thousand Oaks 91361 

(805) 495-3600 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 

Saturday: 9 to 5 

Far West Marine Center 

1733 Los Angeles Ave. 

Simi Valley 93065 
(805) 522-3483 (DIVE) 

Daily: 10 to 6 
Gold Coast Scuba 
955 E. Thompson Blvd. 

Ventura 93001 
(805) 652-0321 
Daily: 10 to 6 
Howell’s Dive Shop 
1426 Eureka Way 
Redding 96001 
(916) 241-1571 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Innerspace Divers 
1305 N. Chester 
Bakersfield 93308 
(805) 399-1425 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
island Marine & 

Sporting Goods 

124 Catalina Ave. 

Avalon 90704 
(213) 510-0238 
Daily: 9 to 4 

La Jolla Divers Supply 

7522 La Jolla Blvd. 

La Jolla 92037 
(619) 459-2691 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 5 
Malibu Divers 
21231 Pacific Coast Hwy. 

Malibu 90265 
(213) 456-2396 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 
Marina Del Rey Divers 
2539 Lincoln Blvd. 

Marina Del Rey 90291 
(213) 827-1131 CA only 
1-800-227-9042 Others 
Friday, Saturday: 10 to 7:30 
Sunday: 10 to 4:00 
Motherlode Skin Diving 
2020 "H" St. 

Sacramento 95814 

(916) 446-4041 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 4 

NAPA Gun & Dive Exchange 

950 Randolph St. 

Napa 94559 
707) 255-3900 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Olympic Scuba Schools 
2595 N. Main St. 

Walnut Creek 94596 
(415) 933-6045 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 


Openwater Habitat, Inc. 

411 South Main St. 

Orange 92668 

(714) 744-8355/CA 1-800-334-6467 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 4 
Outrigger Dive Shop 
2110 Winchester Blvd. 

Campbell 95008 
(408) 374-8411 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Pacific Sporting Goods 
11 39th PI. 

Long Beach 90803 
(213) 434-1604 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 7, Sat.: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 
Pacific Wilderness & 


San Pedro 90731 
(213) 833-2422 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 7, Sat.: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 5 

The Pinnacles Dive Center 

875 Grant Ave. 

Novato 94947 

(415) 897-9962 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 4 

The Pinnacles Dive Center 

2112 Armory Dr. 

Santa Rosa 95401 

(707) 542-3100 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 4 

Reef Seekers Dive Company 

8642 Wilshire Blvd. 

Beverly Hills 90021 
(213) 652-4990 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 
San Diego Divers Supply 
4004 Sports Arena Blvd. 

San Diego 92110 
(619) 224-3439 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 7 
Friday: 9 to 9 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 
Scuba Adventures 
1039 Grand Ave. 

Arroyo Grande 93420 

(805) 773-3483 or (805) 473-1111 

Daily: 8 to 6 

Scuba Cal USA 

15 Tennessee St. 

Vallejo 94590 
(707) 642-9320 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Scuba Duba Dive Shop 
7126 Reseda Blvd. 

Reseda 91335 
(818) 881-4545 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Scuba Haus 
2501 Wilshire Blvd. 

Santa Monica 90403 

(213) 828-2916 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 

Friday: 10 to 7 

Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.: 12 to 5 

Scuba Toys 

9547 Valley View Ave. 

Cypress 90630 

(714) 527-0430 

Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 

Friday: 10 to 9 

Sat.: 10 to 7, Sun.: 10 to 6 

Scubaventures 

2222 E. Cliff Dr. 

Santa Cruz 95062 

e 476-5201 

lay-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 
Friday: 9 to 6 


Sea to Sea 

965 S. Mt. Vernon Ave., Suite D 
Colton 92324 
(714) 825-2502 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Closed Sunday 
Ski and Sports 
1802 E. Katella Ave. 

Orange 92667 
(714) 633-1880 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 10 to 5 

Southern Calif. Diving Center 

1121 S. Glendora Ave. 

West Covina 91790 
(818) 338-8863 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sport Diving West, Inc. 

11501 Whittier Blvd. 

Whittier 90601 
(213) 692-7373 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sports Cove 
1410 E. Monte Vista 
Vacaville 95688 
(707) 448-9454 
Monday-Friady: 10 to 8 
Sat.: 10 to 6, Sun.: 12 to 5 
St. Thomas Diving 
5640 No. Blackstone 
Fresno 93610 
(209) 449-8880 
Mon. & Fri.: 10 to 7 
Tues. Wed. & Thurs.: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Sunday 
Stan's Skindiving 
554 S. Bascom St. 

San Jose 95128 
(408) 294-7717 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6:30 
Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Steve’s Ski and Sports 
406 N. Main St. 

Corona 91720 
(714) 735-4240 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 11 to 5 

Tri Valley Scuba School, Inc. 

21310 San Ramon Valley Rd. 

San Ramon 94583 
(415) 828-5040 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Ukiah Skin & Scuba 
1900 "A" No. State St. 

Ukiah 95482 
(707) 462-5396 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Closed Sunday 
Valley Aquatics 
1209 McHenry Ave. #C 
Modesto 95350 
(209)527-2822 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Closed Sunday 
Water Sports Unlimited 
732 North H St. 

Lompoc 93436 
(805) 736-1800 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

COLORADO 

Beaver Divers 

41199 U.S. Highway 6 and 24 

Eagle Vail 81620 

(303) 949-1012 

Winter: 4 to 8 

Summer: 12 to 6 

Closed Sundays 

Blue Mesa Scuba Center 

34 South Selig Ave. 

Montrose 82401 

Dive Shop Phone: (303) 249-8679 
Video Shop Phone: (303) 249-8669 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8:30 
Saturday: 10 to 9:30 
Sunday: 12 to 8:30 
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Denver Divers Supply 

557 Milwaukee 
Denver 80206 

E 399-2877 

iay-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Diver’s Reef 
3014 N. Nevada 
Colorado Springs 80907 
(303) 634-3366 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
High Plains Scuba Center 
1605 South College 
Fort Collins 80525 
(303) 493-8562 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

CONNECTICUT 

Niantic Water Sports 

283 Main St. 

Niantic 06357 
(203) 739-9596 

Summer: Monday-Saturday: 10 
Sunday: 10 to 3 
Fall: Tuesday-Friday: 12 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA J 2 h 3 e s^ n ? s ,^ d er 


Divers Dream East 

2671 S.W. 27th Ave. 

(305) 856-0565 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Closed Sunday 
Divers Dream North 
839 W. 49th St. 

Hialeah, 33012 

E 362-1201 

iay-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Closed Sunday 
Divers Dream 
DBA Aquanauts South 
1290 5th St. 

Miami Beach 33139 
(305) 534-7710 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday & Sunday: 7 to 6 
Dive Shop II 
Sea Mist Marina 
700 Casa Loma Hwy. 
Boynton Beach 33435 

E 734-5566 

Iay-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 5 


National Diving Center 

4932 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 
Washington DC. 20016 
(202) 363-6123 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

FLORIDA 

ABC Sports Inc. 

1915 Linhart 
Ft. Myers 33901 
(813) 334-4616 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5:30 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Adventure Scuba 
150 N. U.S. Hwy. 1 
Tequesta 33458 
(305) 746-1555 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 3 
American Diving 
Headquarters Inc. 

Route 1, Box 274B 
Key Largo 33037 
(305) 451-0037 
Daily: 7:30 to 6 
American Scuba 
and Water Sports 
7429 U.S. Hwy. 19 
New Port Richey 34652 
(813) 848-5085 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Aqua Adventures 
10§5 Bald Eagle Dr. 

Marco Island 33937 
(813) 394-DIVE 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Aquanauts South 
903 S.W. 87th Ave. 

Miami 33174 

(305) 262-9295 

Monday-Saturday: 9 to 7 

AquaShop 

505 Northlake Blvd. 

North Palm Beach 33408 
(305) 848-9042 
Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 6:30 
Saturday: 7 to 6 
Sunday: 7 to 4 
Aquatic Center 
2126 S.W. 34th St. 

Gainesville 32608 

(904) 377-DIVE 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Closed Sunday 

Blue Horizons 

703 S.R. 584 W. #120 

Oldsmar 34677 

(813) 854-2298 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 

Saturday: 8 to 8 

Sunday: 8 to 2 

Buddy’s Dive Shop 

Mile Marker 85 US 1, P.O. Box 409 

Islamorada 33036 

1-800-367-4707 In Florida 

1-800-223-4707 Others 

Daily: 8 to 6 


North Miami Beach 33160 
(305) 947-6025 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 9:30 
Sunday: 9 to 6 
Franks Dive Shop 
301 E. Blue Heron Blvd. 

Riviera Beach 33404 
(305) 848-7632 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 5:30 
Saturday & Sunday: 7 to 5:30 
Good Time Divers and Sports 
5724 S.E. Abshier Blvd. 

Bellview 32620 
(904) 245-5711 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Gulf Coast Pro Dive 
6702 Highway 98 West 
Pensacola 32506 
(904) 456-8845 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 7 
Friday & Saturday: 6 to 7 
Sunday: 7 to 12 
Hall’s Dive Shop 
1994 Overseas Hwy. 

Marathon 33050 
(305) 743-5929 
Daily: 9 to 6 

Key West Pro Dive Shop, Inc. 

1605 N. Roosevelt Blvd. 

Key West 33040 
(305) 296-3823 

Ocean Pro Dive Shop Inc. 

2259 Bee Ridge Rd. 

Sarasota 33579 
(813) 924-3483 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Panama City Dive Center 
4823 Thomas Dr. 

Panama City 32408 
(904) 235-3390 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Scuba Shop 

348 Miracle Strip Parkway #19 
Fort Walton Beach 32548 
(904) 243-1600 and 243-3373 
Sunday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Scuba-Ski Inc. 

118 9th St., South 
Naples 33940 
(813) 262-7389 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sea Center Dive Shop 
M.M. 29V4 Rt. U.S. 1 
Big Pine Key 33043 
(305) 872-2319 
Daily: 8 to 6 

Skipper's Snorkeling & Scuba 

408 E. Wright St. 

Pensacola 32501 

Summer: Daily 9 to 6 

Winter: Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 


Vortex Springs 

Route 2, Box 18A 
Ponce de Leon 32455 
(904) 836-4979 
Monday-Thursday: 7:30 to 5 
Friday-Sunday: 7 to 7 

GEORGIA 

Charbon’s Specialty Sports 

850 Hawthorne Ave. 

Athens 30606 
(404) 548-7225 

Saturday & Wednesday: 9:30 to 6 
Thursday & Friday: 9:30 to 8 
Dive. Dive.. Dive... 

Gwinnett Mall Corners Shopping Ctr. 
2131 Pleasant Hill Rd. 

Duluth 30136 
(404) 476-7833 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Closed Sunday 
Diving Locker/Ski Chalet 
74 W. Montgomery Cross Rd. 
Savannah 31406 
(912) 927-6603 or 6604 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Garrard Dive Educators, Ltd. 
2555 Delk Rd. 

Marietta 30067 
(404) 984-0382 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 9 
Golden Isles Dive and Ski 
2907 Cypress Mill Rd. 

Brunswick 31520 
(912) 264-1411 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Planet Ocean Scuba Center 
Windsor Village Shopping Center 
Columbus 31909 
(404) 563-8675 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
The Dive Shop 
2401 B-1 Dawson Rd. 

Albany 31707 
(912) 436-3033 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Closed Sunday 

HAWAII 

Aloha Dive Shop 

Koko Marina Shopping Center 
Honolulu, Oahu 96825 
(808) 395-8882, 5922 
Daily: 8 to 5:30 
Central Pacific Divers 
C/O Century Investments 
181 Lahainaluna Rd., Suite 1 
Lahaina, Maui 96761 
(808) 661-4661 
Daily: 7 to 9 
Fair Wind, Inc. 

78-7128 Kaleopapa Rd. 

Kailua-Kona 96740 
(808) 322-2788 
Daily: 7:30 to 5 
Kohala Divers, Ltd. 

P.O. Box 4935 
Kawaihae 96743 
(808) 882-7774 
Daily: 8 to 5 

Kona Coast Skin Diver Ltd. 

75-5614 Palani Rd. 

Kailua Kona 96740 
(808) 329-8802 

Daily including holidays: 7 to 6 
Lahaina Divers 
162 Lahainaluna Rd. 

Lahaina, Maui 96761 

(808) 661-4505 

Daily: 8 to 9:30 

Maui Dive Shop 

Azeka Place Shopping Center 

Kihei 96753 

(808) 879-3388 

Daily: 8 to 9 

Ocean Activities Center 

3750 Wailea Alanui D2 
Wailea, Maui 96753 
(808) 879-4485 
Daily: 9 to 6 


Ocean Adventures 

406 Kam Hwy. 

Pearl City, Oahu 96782 

K 487-9060 

Iay-Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 4 
Closed Wednesday 
Rainbow Divers 
1652 Wilikina Dr. 

Wahiawa, Oahu 96786 
(808) 622-4532 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Sat. & Sun.: 8 to 6 
Sea Sage 
4-1378 Kuhio Hwy. 

Kappa. Kauai 96746 

S 822-3841 

including holidays: 8:30 to 5 

IDAHO 

Pocatello Diving School 

1332 S. Third 
Pocatello 83201 
(208) 232-5906, after 1 p.m. 
Monday-Saturday: 1 to 6 
The Scuba Diving Co. 

3707 Overland Roaa 
Boise 83705 
(208) 343-4470 
Daily: 9:30 to 6:30 

ILLINOIS 

Anchor International Inc. 

315 W. Ogden Ave. 

Westmont 60559 
(312) 971-1060 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5, Sunday: 10 to 3 
Anchor International 
1790 Algonquin Rd. 

Arlington Heights 60005 
(312) 253-1960 

Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri.: 5 to 9 
Do Dive In 
9011 N. University 
Peoria 61615 
(309) 692-7600 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday: 5:30 to 9 
Tuesday, Thursday: 10 to 1 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Scuba Diving Schools of 
America, Inc. 

923 North Lake St., Rt. 31 
Aurora 60506 
(312) 896-1113 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Tuesday & Thursday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
The Scuba Shop Inc. 

436 Roosevelt Rd. 

Glen Ellyn 60137 
(312) 858-4485 

IOWA 

Iowa State Skin Diving 
Schools, Inc. 

West Uhiversity Plaza 

7500 W. University Ave., Suite C 

Des Moines 50311 

(515) 255-8999 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

INDIANA 

Divers Supply Company, Inc. 

3301 N. Illinois St. 

Indianapolis 46208 


BE. 


.. Wed. & Fri.: 9 to 7:30 
Tues. & Thurs.: 9 to 5:30 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Divers World 
1271 E. Morgan Ave. 

Evansville 47711 
(812) 423-2738 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 5 
DNP Diving, Inc. 

604 E. Main 
Logansport 46947 
(219) 735-3483 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 4 
Pro Dive Shop 
3203 Covington Rd 
Ft. Wayne 46804 
(219) 432-7745 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 12 to 
Saturday: 9 to 1 
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KANSAS 

The Dive Shop 

7300 W. Frontage Rd. 

Merriam 66204 
(913) 677-3483 
Daily: 10 to 7 

KENTUCKY 

Laurel Diving Headquarters 

414 Master St. 

Corbin 40701 
(606) 523-1360 
Hours: 9 to 6 
Lexington Dive Shop 
838 East High St. 

Lexington 40502 

K 266-4703 

lay-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 
Louisville Dive Shop 
2478 Bardstown Rd. 

Louisville 40205 
(502) 458-8427 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 

LOUISIANA 

Divers Destination of Louisiana 

196 Mt. Vernon Dr. 

Lafayette 70503 

(318) 984-4678 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Houma Watersports 

3219 W. Main 

Houma 70360 

(504) 879-2900 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 3 

Sea Horse Diving Academy 

8726 Chef Menteur Highway 

New Orleans 70127 

(504) 246-6523 

Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 

Saturday: 10 to 6 

Seven Seas 

7865 Jefferson Highway 

Baton Rouge 70809 

(504) 926-1819 

Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 5:30 
The Water Habitat, Inc. 

1602 Jackson St. 

Alexandria 71301-0442 


Saturday: 10 to 5 

The Water Habitat, Inc. 

317 Frost St. 

Leesville 71446 
(318) 238-0709 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 8 to 4 

MAINE 

Aqua Diving Academy 

1183 Congress St. 

Portland 04102 
(207) 772-4200 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Skin Diver's Paradise 
RFD #3, Turner Rd., Box 817 
Auburn 04210 
(207) 782-7739 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 7 to 6 

MARYLAND 

Bethany Water Sports 

3220 Corporate Ct., Suite G 
Ellicott City 21043 
(301J461-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 
Divers Den Inc. 

8105 Harford Rd. 

Baltimore 21234 
(301) 668-6866 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 9:30 to 9 
Wed. & Sat.: 9:30 to 5 
The Scuba Hut, Inc. 

139 Delaware Ave. 

Glen Burnie 21061 
(301) 761-4520 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 10 to 8 
Tuesday & Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tide Water Aquatics 
1315 Forest Dr. 

Annapolis 21403 
(301) 268-1992 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Aquarius Diving Center Inc. 

3239 Cranberry Hwy. 

Buzzards Bay 02532 
(617) 759-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 8 to 4 
Merrimack Aquatic Center 
171 Merrimack St. Route 110 
Methuen 01844 
(508) 688-6566 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 12 to 4 
Ultramarine Divers 
94 Commonwealth Ave. 

Concord 01742 
(508) 369-1154 
Daily: 10 to 8 
United Divers, Inc. 

59 Washington St. 

Somerville 02143 
(617) 666-0410 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8, 

Saturday: 9 to 6 
Summer/Sunday: 9 to 4 
Whaling City Diving Center 
#48 Popes Island Road, Rt. 6 
New Bedford 02740 
(617) 992-2662 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Summer/Sunday: 9 to 4 

MICHIGAN 

Divers Incorporated 

3380 Washtenaw Ave. 

Ann Arbor 48104 

(313) 971-7771 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Tuesday & Sunday 
The Dive Shop 
G 4020 Corunna Rd. 

Flint 48532 
(313) 732-3900 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Late Appointments Available 
The Dive Site 
9125 Portage Rd., Suite A 
Kalamazoo 49002 
(616) 323-3700 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 1 to 5 

Recreational Diving Systems 

4424 N. Woodward 
Royal Oak 48072 
(313) 549-0303 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Scuba North, Inc. 

13380 W. Bayshore Dr. 

Traverse City 49684 
(616) 947-2520 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 6 
Friday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Sunday: 10 to 5 
(Winter) Mon.-Sat.: 10 to 6 
The Scuba Shack 
9982 W. Higgins Lake Dr. 

Higgins Lake 48627 
(517) 821-6477 

(Summer) Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 8 
Seaquatics, Inc. 

979 S. Saginaw Rd. 

Midland 48640 
(517) 835-6391 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Skamt Shop 
5055 Plainfield N.E. 

Grand Rapids 49505 
(616) 364-8418 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday: 10 to 9 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday: 10 to 6 
Tom & Jerry’s Skin 
& Scuba Shop 
20318 Van Born Ave. 

Dearborn Heights 49125 
(313) 278-1124 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 5 
ZZ Under Water World, Inc. 

1806 E. Michigan Ave. 

Lansing 48912 


MINNESOTA 

Central Minnesota Divers 

102 E. St. Germain 
St. Cloud 56301 
(612) 252-7572 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Club Scuba East 
3035 White Bear Ave. 

Maplewood 55109 
(612) 770-5555 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
(Summer) Sunday: 9 to 1 
Club Scuba West 
1300 E. Wayzata Blvd. 

Wayzata 55391 
(612) 473-4266 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
(Summer) Sunday: 9 to 1 
Fantasea Scuba 
3429 East Highway 13 
Burnsville 55337 
(612) 890-DIVE (890-3483) 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday & Sunday: 10 to 6 

MISSISSIPPI 

Out and Under 

1200 Roebuck Dr. 

Meridian 39301 
(601) 693-5827 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

MISSOURI 

Academy of Scuba Training, Inc. 

437 Broadway 
Cape Girardeau 63701 

(314) 335-0756 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Aquasports, Inc. 

5601 S. Campbell 

Springfield 65807 

(417) 883-5151 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 7 

Saturday: 9 to 5 

Closed Sunday 

Divers Village 

PO Box 329, Lake Rd. West 20 

Lake Ozark 65049 

(314) 365-1222 

Daily: 9 to 6 

Table Rock State Park Marina 

S.R. 1, Box 911 

Branson 65616 

(417) 334-3069 

Daily: sunrise to sunset 

Nov. through Feb. open by appt. 

The Dive Shop North 
8135 North Oak 
Kansas City 64118 
(816) 436-5448 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

NEBRASKA 

Big Mac Scuba & Sail 

47fl Huntington St., Suite #1 
Lincoln 68503 
(402) 466-8404 
Wednesday-Saturday: 10 to 5 
Sunday: 11 to 5 
Divestar 

2322 North 72nd St. 

Omaha 68134 
(402) 391-1155 
Monday-Thursday: 12 to 7 
Fri., Sat., Sun.: 12 to 5 
Mid Coast Divers Supply 
8831 Maple Street 
Omaha 68134 
(402) 391-1554 

Monday-Saturday: 10:30 to 6 

NEVADA 

Desert Divers Supply 

5720 E. Charleston Blvd. 

Las Vegas 89122 
(702) 438-1000 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday & Sunday: 8 to 6 


K3 


Sierra Dive Co. 

104 E. Grove St. 

Reno 89502 
(702) 825-2147 

Mon., Tues., Thurs. & Fri.: 9 to 6 
Wednesday: 9 to 9:30 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Atlantic Aqua Sports 

522 Sagamore Rd. 

Rye 03870 

(603) 436-4443 

Daily: 8 to 5, Closed Tues. 

NEW JERSEY 

Cedar Grove Divers Supply 

492 Pompton Ave., Route 23 
Cedar Grove 07009 
(201) 857-1748 
Tuesday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Closed Sunday & Monday 
Chatham Water Sports 
9 North Passaic Ave. 

Chatham 07928 
(201) 635-5313 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Elite Divers 

Brickchurh Plaza, Route 46 
Rockaway 07866 
(201) 586-2214 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Professional Divers, Inc. 

70 Hwy. 35 
Neptune City 07753 
(201) 775-8292 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 6 
Sunday (Summer): 9 to 1 
Underwater Sports Inc. 

Route 17 South 
Rochelle Park 07662 
(201) 843-3340 
Monday: 10 to 7 
Tues.-Fri.: 10 to 9 
Sat.: 10 to 6 

Whitehouse Aquatic Center 

Box 97-C, Hwy. 22 West 
Whitehouse Station 08889 
(201) 534-4090 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 8 
Sunday: 10 to 2 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico School of Diving 

4010 E. Main St. 

Farmington 87401 

S 325-2728 

iay-Saturday: 10 to 6 
New Mexico Scuba Center 
2529 San Mateo N.E. #9 
Albuquerque 87110 
(505) 884-6776 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 12 to 5 

NEW YORK 

Cougar Sports 

917 Sawmill River Rd. 

Ardsley 10502 
(914) 693-8877 
Monday-Wednesday: 10 to 6 
Thursday: 10 to 7, Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
King County Divers Corp. 

2417 Avenue 0 
Brooklyn 11229 
(718) 648-4232 & 934-4153 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 9 

National Aquatic Service, Inc. 

732 Erie Blvd. East 
Syracuse 13210 

(315) 479-5544 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5 
Saturday: 9 to 4 
Pan Aqua Diving 
166 W. 15th St. 

New York 10023 
(212) 496-2267 
Sunday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 7 
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Professional Scuba Center 

5777 Camp Rd. 

Hamburg (Buffalo) 14075 
(716) 648-3483 

Mon., Wed., & Sat.: 10 to 5:30 
Tues., Thurs., & Fri.: 10 to 8:30 
Suffolk Diving Center 
58 Larksfield Rd. 

E. Northport 11731 
(516) 261-4388 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 6 
Fri.: 10 to 8, Sat.: 10 to 6 
Sunday: 10 to 3 
Swim King Dive Shop 
Rte. 25A 

Rocky Point 11778 
(516) 744-7707 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Sunday: 8 to 12 
Underwater World, Inc. 

3028 Merrick Road 
Wantagh 11793 
(516) 679-9709 
Monday-Saturday: 1 to 8 
Closed Sunday 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Blue Dolphin Dive Shop 

1006 National Hwy. 

Thomasville 27360 
(919) 475-2516 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 8 to 6 
Olympus Dive Charters 
713 Shepard St. 

Morehead City 28557 
(919) 726-9432 
Daily: 10 to 6:30 
Reef & Ridge Sports 
532 E. Chatman St. 

Cary 27511 
(919) 467-3831 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 6:30 
Saturday: 11 to 3 
Rum Runner Dive Shop Inc. 
2905 East 5th St. 

Greenville 27858 
(919) 758-1444 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 5 
Sport Divers Inc. 

2600 South Blvd. 

Charlotte 28209 
(704) 525-9234 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6:30 
Wilmington Scuba, Inc. 
5028-1 Wrightsville Ave. 
Wilmington 28403 
(919) 799-0868 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 1 to 6 

OHIO 

Buckeye 

46 Warrensville C 
Bedford 44146 
(216) 439-3677 
Mon., Wed. & Fri.: 12 to 8 
Tues. & Thurs.: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5:30 
C & J Scuba 
5825 North Dixie Dr. 

Dayton 45414 
(513) 890-6900 
Monday-Thursday: 10 to 7 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Dale's Diving Shop Inc. 

302 Meigs St. 

Sandusky 44870 
(419) 625-4134 
10:30 to 5:30 

Closed Wednesday and Sunday 

Dive Inc. 

428 Park Ave. West 
Mansfield 44906 
(419) 524-2484 
Monday-Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Dive Inc. Columbus 
961 E. Dublin Granville Rd. 
Columbus 43229 
(614) 785-0950 
Tuesday-Saturday: 10 to 7 
Sunday: 10 tc " 


Sunday: 10 to 5 
Closed Monday 


Ka-Puka-Wai Dive Shop 

1506 Whipple Ave. N.W. 

Canton 44708 
(216) 478-2511 

Monday & Thursday: 11 to 9 
Tues., Wed. 8 Fri.: 11 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Underwater Enterprises 
832 Lake Ave. 

Elyria 40335 
(216) 323-9542 
Monday-Friday: 2 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 11 

OKLAHOMA 

Chalet Sports 

2822 Country Club Dr. West 
Oklahoma City 73116 
(405) 840-1616 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

OREGON 

Aquatic Sports & Scuba Center 

10803 S.W. Barbur Blvd. 

Portland 97219 
(503) 245-4991 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Northwest Divers Supply 
1911 Newmark 
North Bend 97459 
(503) 756-3483 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 1 
Tri-West Diving School 
13604 S.E. Powell 
Portland 97236 
(503) 761-5435 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Aquatic Horizons 

1501 N. George St. 

York 17401 
(717) 848-6908 
Monday-Friday: 8 to 8 
Saturday: 8 to 4 
B & B Marine Specialties 
Hillsville-Bessemer Rd. 

Hillsville 16132 
(412) 667-9448 
Daily: 9 to 7 

Bainbridge Dive Shop 

R.D. #1, Box 23-1 
Bainbridge 17502 
(717) 426-2114 
Daily: 9 to 7 

Professional Diving Services 

1135 Pittsburg 
Springdale 15144 
(412) 274-7719 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 9 

RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Aquatic Center 

209 Elmwood Ave 
Providence 02907 
(401) 274-4482 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Viking Dive Shop 
124 E. Main Rd. 

Middletown 02840 
(401) 847-4179 
Sun.-Friday: 10 to 6 
Sat.: 10 to 5:30 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Neptune Dive & Ski, Inc. 

133 Georgia Ave. 

North Augusta 29841 
(803) 279-2797 
Monday-Saturday: 10:30 to 6 
Wateree Dive Center, Inc. 

1767 Burning Tree Rd. 

Columbia 29210 
(803) 731-9344 
Monday-Friday: 10:30 to 6:30 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

TENNESSEE 

Adventure Swim & Scuba 

7664 Northshore Dr. 

Knoxville 37919 
(615) 690-3483 
Monday-Saturday: 11 to 6 
Closed Sunday 


Choo Choo Dive Shop 

3415 Hixson Pike 
Chattanooga 37415 
(615) 875-6263 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Closed Sunday 
Diving Adventures 
3046 Nolensville Rd. 

Nashville 37211 
(615) 333-DIVE(3483) 

Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

Perimeter Scuba Training Center 

6215 Lee Highway 

Chattanooga 37421 

(615) 899-1008 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 

TEXAS 

American Diving 

215 Highway 100 
Atrium Professional Bldg. 

Port Isabel 78597 
1-800-634-5989, (512) 761-2030 
Seven Days: 10 to 7 
Aquaventures Dive Shop 
4099 B Calder Ave. 

Beaumont 77706 

(409) 832-0254 

Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 

Copeland’s 

4041 S. Padre Island Dr. 

Corpus Christi 78411 
(512) 854-1135 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Diver’s Depot 
720 South St. 

Nacogdoches 75961 
(409) 564-9622 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Lone Star Scuba 
2815 Alta Mere Dr. 

Fort Worth 76116 

(817) 377-DIVE (3483) 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Pro Scuba Supply 

341 So. Bonner 

Tyler 75702 

(214) 593-6254 

Monday-Friday: 9 to 6 

Saturday: 9 to 4 

Closed Sunday 

School of Scuba 

942 Walnut 

Abilene 79601 

(915) 673-2949 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6:30 

Scuba Plus 

1404 W. Adams 

Temple 76501 

(817) 773-4220 

Scuba West 

5500 Greenville, Suite 901 

Dallas 75206 

(214) 750-6900 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Scuba West 

9241 Skillman #104 

Dallas 75243 

(214) 348-8884 

Scuba West 

14902 Preston Rd., Suite 412 
Dallas 75240 
(214) 960-1300 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 
Scuba West 
2552 Joe Field Rd. 

Dallas 75229 

(214) 241-2900 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Tradewind Diving Academy 

5215 Sanger 

Waco 76710 

(817) 772-6674 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Summer: 7 days 

Trident Diving Equipment 

2110 West Ave. 

San Antonio 78201 
(512) 734-7442 
Monday-Saturday: 10 to 7 


UTAH 

Dive Utah 

4679 South 2225 East 
Holliday 84124 
(801) 277-DIVE 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 
Scuba Utah 
1942 East 7000 South 
Salt Lake City 84121 
(801) 942-2100 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 4 

VIRGINIA 

Lynnhaven Dive Center 

1413 Great Neck Rd. 

Virginia Beach 23454 
(804) 481-7949 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 8 
Saturday: 9 to 6 
Sunday: 9 to 4 
The Ocean Window 
6715 "K” Back Lick Rd. 
Springfield 22150 
(703) 440-9771 
Monday-Thursday: 12 to 9 
Friday: 12 to 7 
Saturday: 10 to 6 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham Dive & Travel 

2720 W Maplewood 
Bellingham 98225 
(206) 734-1770 

Call for store hours and appts. 
Chelan Divers 
1210 W. Woodin Ave. 

Chelan 98816 
(509) 682-4466 
Daily: 9 to 5 

Gary’s Skin & Scuba 
Diving Center 

1234 Commerce Ave. 

Longview 98632 
(206) 425-5660 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 2 
Northwest Divers, Inc. 

7824 E. River Rd. 

Puyallup 98371 
(206) 845-5350 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 
Northwest Divers, Inc. 

4815 North Pearl 

Tacoma 98407 

(206) 752-3973 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 5 

Scuba Center of Spokane 

N. 3607 Divisin St. 

Spokane 99207 

(509) 3284653 

Monday-Saturday: 10 to 6 

Silent World Divers 

13600 N.E. 20th, Bldg. F., Suite A 

Bellevue 98005 

(206) 747-8842 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 7 

Saturday: 9 to 6 

Sound Dive Center 

990 Sylvan Way 

Bremerton 98310 

(206) 373-6141 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 9 to 6 

Sunday (April to Sept): 11:30 to 3 
Whidbey Island Dive Center 
8636 80 N.W. 

Oak Harbor 98277 
(206) 675-1112 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 9 to 6 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Waterworks 

Route 50 East 
Clarksburg 26301 
(304) 624-7734 
Tuesday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 11 to 3 
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WISCONSIN 

Aqua Center, Inc. 

628 Bellevue St. 

Green Bay 54302 
(414) 468-8080 
Monday: 10 to 7 
Tuesday-Thursday: 10 to 5 
Friday: 10 to 9 
Saturday: 10 to 2 
Closed Sunday 
Bennett Academy of 
Ski & Scuba 
6509 W. North Ave. 

Wauwatosa 53213 

(414) 258-6440 

Mon., Tues. & Sat.: 10 to 6 

Wed., Thurs. & Fri.: 10 to 9 

Central Wisconsin Diving 

Academy 

8751 Hwy. 13 S. 

Wisconsin Rapids 54494 
(715) 325-3888 
Monday-Thursday: 9 to 5 
Friday: 9 to 9 
Saturday: 9 to 5 
Island Divers 
R#2, Box 2116, Island Rd. 

Hager City 54014 
(715) 792-2534 

Reefpoint Diving Center, Ltd. 

5600 Spring Street 
Racine 53406 
(414) 886-8502 
Monday-Friday: 11 to 7 
Saturday: 9 to 5 

CARIBBEAN 

Don Foster’s 
Dive Grand Cayman 

RO. Box 151 

Grand Cayman, Cayman Islands B.W.I. 

(809) 94-92636 

Kaliko Dive Center 

P.O. Box 58 

Port-Au-Prince, Haiti 

011-5-09125 

Daily: 9 to 5 

Princess Diving 

Dr. Martin Luther King Blvd. 

Curacao, Netherland Antilles 
599-9-614944 (Ext.: Diving) 
Sunday-Saturday: 9 to 7 
Tamariain Watersports 
PO Box 247, The Valley 
Anguilla, B.W.I. 

(809) 497-2798, 2462 
Daily: 9 to 5 

UNEXSO-Underwater 
Explorers Society 


PO Box F2433 
Freeport, Bahamas 
(809) 373-1244 
Daily: 8 to 5 

Virgin Islands Diving 
Schools, Inc. 

PO Box 9707, Charlotte Amalie 
St. Thomas, V.l. 00801-3400 
(809) 774-8687, 7368 
Monday-Saturday: 8 to 5 

CANADA 

A & M Diving Ventures 

1634B Harvey Ave. 

Kelowna. B.C. V1Y 6G2 
(604) 860-6668 
Summer: 7 days, 9 to 5 
Winter: 6 days, 9 to 5 
Bo-Lan 

85 Lavigueur St. 

Quebec City, Quebec G1R 1A8 
1 (418) 525-8893 
Monday-Friday: 9 to 5:30 
Capilano Divers Supply 
1236 Marine Dr. 

North Vancouver, B.C. 

(604) 986-0302 
Monday-Saturday: 9:30 to 6 
Dive Rescue-Sub 
Sea Experience 
6928 104th St. 

Edmonton, Alberta T6H 2L7 
(403) 434-1433 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 


The Diving Locker 

2745 West 4th Ave. 

Vancouver, B.C. V6K 1P9 

(604) 736-2681 

Fax: (604) 736-2320 

The Great Pacific Diving Co. Ltd. 

10020 152nd St. 

Surrey, B.C. V3R 8X8 
(604) 583-1700 
Monday-Friday: 9:30 to 8 
Saturday: 9:30 to 6 
Pro-Dive Shop 
P.O. Box 5053 
Portugal Cove Road 
St. John’s N.F.L.D. A1C 5V3 
(709) 576-4587 
Monday-Sunday: 9 to 5 
Seafun Divers Ltd. 

1761 Island Hwy. 

Campbell River, B.C. V9W 2A8 
(604) 287-3622 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 5:30 
Seafun Divers Ltd. 

300 Terminal Ave. 

Nanaimo, B.C. 

(604) 754-4813 
Monday-Saturday: 9 to 6 
Skin & Scuba Schools 
#7, 3601-19th St. N.E. 

Calgary, Alberta T2E 6S8 
(403) 250-7365 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 5 

FOREIGN 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

St. George’s Lodge 

Box 625 

Belize City, Belize C.A. 

011-501-44190 
Daily: 24 Hours 

CYPRUS 

Ninos V. Michaelides Ltd. 

(Ninos Sports) 

PO Box 262 
Limassol, Cyprus 
(051) 72667 

Daily (Summer): 8 to 1, 4 to 7 
(Winter): 8 to 1, 2 to 6 

MEXICO 

Aqua Safari 

Av. Rafael Melgar 401 
Cozumel, Q. Roo 
01152987-20101 or -20661 
Mon.-Sat.: 8 to 1, 4 to 6:30 
Xcalak Divers 
Domicilio Conocido 
Xcalak, Quintana Roo 
Sunday-Saturday 6 to 9 
For information, call: 

(512) 322-4642 


MICRONESIA 

Dive Rota 

P.O. Box 941 
Rota MP 96951 
(670) 532-3377, 532-3423 
Daily: 8:30 to 5:30 

Palau Dive Center 

PO Box 5 

Koror, Republic of Palau 96940 
Cable: Itarukoror 
Daily: 9 to 6 
Water Sports, Inc. 

PO Box 31 CHRB 

Garapan, Saipan CNMI 96950 

6664 

Daily: 7 to 9 p.m. 

FAR EAST 

Dive Indonesia 

3rd Floor, Hotel Borobudur 

Inter. Continental 

Jl. Lapancan Banteng Selatan 1 

Jakarta 10110, Indonesia 

370108 Ext. 76024/25 

Fax: 3803567 

Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 

Saturday: 10 to 3 

Closed Sundays & Holidays 

Double Power 

Enterprise Co. Ltd 

No. 152, Sec. 1 Chien-Kou North Rd. 

Taipei, Taiwan 

02-531-6631-541-1837 

Daily: 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Jakarta Dive School & Pro Shop 
Jakarta Hilton Hotel 
Indonesian Bazaar Shop No. 32 
Jakarta Pusat, Indonesia 
583051-587981 Ext. 9008-9010 
Monday-Friday: 10 to 6 
Saturday: 10 to 3 
Closed Sunday & Holidays 



Monday-Sunday: 8 to 7 

P.T. Bali Nanas Dive in 
Indonesia 

Legian Beach Hotel, Jl. Melasti 
P.O. Box 308 Kuta, Bali, Indonesia 
Phone: 51313 
Telex: 35324 
Daily: 8 to 4 

Phuket International Diving 
Center 

Coral Beach Hotel 

Paton Beach Phuket, Thailand 83121 

TLS: TH 69527 CORALSL 

(076) 321,106-13 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Aqua Center Limitada 

Enrique Meiggs #1960 
Quintero, Chile 
269 

Call for appt. 

Boz S.A. 

Conquistadores 213 
Lima 27, Peru 
718982 
Call for appt. 

Octopus 

(Instruction, Sales/Service, Trips) 

Calle 5 No. 66-42 

Cali, Colombia 

57 (93) 398024 

9 to noon, 3 to 7 

Pisces Divers 

R. Camargo #26 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 05510 

“'I) 212-4473 


( 011 ) 2 
Daily:: 


SOUTH PACIFIC 

Dive Bougainville Pty., L 

P.O. Box 661, Arawa 
NSP. Papua New Guinea 
(675) 952-595 
Daily: 9 to 5 
Niue Adventures 
Alofi South, P.O. Box 141 
Alofi, Niue Island 
Phone: 102 
Daily: 6 to 9 
Scubahire Ltd. 

G.P.O. Box 777 
Suva, Fiji 
361-088 

24-hour Telex: FJ2430 
Cables: Divefiji - Suva 
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CANCUN _ 

(Continued from page 41) 

the lower price prevailing if you've 
brought your own gear. Dive boats typi¬ 
cally leave around 10:30 a.m. and return 
at 3 p.m. The only hotel offering its own 
dive program is Club Med, which has a 
single tank dive departing every day at 
8:30 a.m. and returning before noon. 

Cancun may lack the spectacular reefs 
of nearby Cozumel, but it usually boasts 
a lot more fish. Since Cancun's waters 
aren't dived as much, you're likely to see 
a greater variety of marine life. For in¬ 
stance, as soon as we entered the water 
and started looking under ledges, my 
buddy and I quickly found two lobsters 
that weren't at all timid. 

However, the big schools of fish I en¬ 
countered were reluctant to be hand fed, 
probably because divers aren't present 
often enough to condition them. The 
one exception was the Caribbean's ver¬ 
sion of the piranha, the yellowtail snap¬ 
per, which seems ready to take what¬ 
ever you offer, wherever you are. 

Since Cozumel is so close and the 
reefs formations there are better, some 
divers might wonder why they should 
even consider Cancun diving. The rea¬ 
son is simply because there are many, 
many more things to do around Can¬ 
cun. Not just better shopping and bet¬ 
ter night life, but the opportunity to see 
the magnificent Maya ruins at Tulum 
and Coba, just a short drive to the 
south. 

Also, on the way to Tulum or Coba, 
you can snorkel or dive in several fresh¬ 
water cenotes and caletas (coves) that 
dot the coast. Should the desire to take 
a peek at Cozumel be overwhelming, 
you can always take a two-tank day trip 
from Cancun that costs about a hundred 
dollars; not a bad price when compared 


to the normal dive trips. 

All hotels offer organized excursions 
to the Maya ruins, but the best way to 
see them and snorkel along the way at 
your own pace is to rent a car. 

The one problem is the outrageous ex¬ 
pense of a rental car. National demands 
an astounding $91 for a lowly Nissan 
Stanza with unlimited mileage, while 
Budget rents VW bugs for $50. Budget is 
cheaper but its cars can be in terrible 
shape. My bug was the worst rental car 
I've ever seen, but to my great surprise, 
it never broke down. Open Jeeps are 
popular in Cancun, but keep in mind 
they offer no protection against sun or 
rain. 

If rental cars are expensive, gasoline 
at least is cheap, costing about half the 
stateside price. When traveling in the 
country, keep a close watch on the fuel 
gauge. Gas stations are few and far be¬ 
tween, and getting stranded might 
mean the loss of considerable precious 
vacation time waiting for help. 

Heading south, the first diving and 
snorkeling stop is at Xcaret (prounounc- 
ed es-ka-ret). It looks like only a road¬ 
side stop, but is definitely well worth ex¬ 
ploring not only for the chance to dive 
in the cenote and nearby cove but for a 
look at the several small temples. 

Cenotes are natural limestone pits 
which supplied the water to the ancient 
Maya. These cool wells were considered 
sacred and an important part of the 
Maya religion. The cenote at Xcaret is 
both spectacular and easy to reach. It is 
located at the base of a limestone cliff 
with a large overhang protecting it. 

Another picture-book ruin is at 
Chakalal, where a small, well preserved 
temple is situated right next to a lagoon; 
a perfect setting for diving picnicking or 
swimming. 

The Akumal region is clearly marked 


by road signs and has a major dive op¬ 
eration at the Hotel-Club Akumal Ca- 
ribe. The diving here is quite good, with 
the chance to see authentic Spanish can¬ 
nons. It's well worth spending a night 
or two here if you can schedule it. 

Xel-ha (pronounced shell-ha) is a fair¬ 
ly large park located 72 miles south of 
Cancun, just beyond Akumal. The 
palm-lined cove provides a beautiful set¬ 
ting and the fish are colorful. The park 
gets quite crowded on weekends. 

The ancient walled city of Tulum is 
only another eight miles beyond Xel-ha, 
or about two hours driving time from 
Cancun if the traffic is light. Tulum, 
which overlooks the Caribbean, was 
built by the Mayas in the 10th century. 
Originally known as Zama (sunrise), the 
Spanish were so impressed when they 
first sighted the city from their vessels, 
they recorded "Seville would not have 
struck us larger or better." 

The Maya are an unusual people; 
only the pygmies of Africa are shorter, 
and they have the world's most perfectly 
rounded heads. Their civilization started 
in Mexico as long ago as 1,500 B.C., 
reaching its peak between 320 and 925 
A.D. The Maya built great cities of stone, 
extensive roadway systems through the 
jungle, developed mathematical theo¬ 
ries far in advance of Europeans and for¬ 
mulated a calendar more precise than 
the one we use today. They also prac¬ 
ticed human sacrifice and self- 
mutilation. 

Tulu, with a population of about 600 
people, apparently was the only walled 
city the Maya built. Intended to help 
control the trade between the Yucatan 
and Honduras, it was abandoned about 
70 years after the Spanish conquest in 
the mid-1500s. 

The most impressive building is the 
combination temple and fortress called 
the Castle. Visitors are permitted to 
climb on top of this and all of the other 
structures. The 13th century Maya wall 
paintings in the Temple of the Frescoes 
are particularly interesting. Although 
some of the work has been damaged, 
you can still see red painted stucco on 
parts of the building. At one time, the 
entire city was painted bright red, which 
must have been a remarkable sight con¬ 
trasted against the lush jungle green. A 
beach at the base of the Castle offers 
good snorkeling in calm weather. 

Twenty-four miles inland from Tulum 
is the massive Maya city of Coba, much 
of which has yet to be reclaimed from 
the jungle. With an estimated 6,500 
structures dating back possibly to 600 
A.D., Coba contains the largest pyramid 
in all the Yucatan, the 140-foot Nohoch 
Mull which surpasses the far better 
known pyramids at Chichen-Itza or 
Uxmal. 

If you've ever wanted to climb a huge 
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Getting There 

Cancun’s modern airport has flights 
arriving from every major city in 
America: Los Angeles, Chicago, New 
York, Dallas, Miami, Atlanta. Some 
of the major carriers are Continental, 
Aero Mexico and Mexicana. Don't 
hesitate about flying one of the Mex¬ 
ican airlines. You're apt to be pleas¬ 
antly surprised at the quality of the 
service and food. My Mexicana 
flight included a delicious lunch both 
ways (completely unexpected because 
of the time of day) plus beer or wine 
without charge. And the plane de¬ 
parted and arrived on time, some¬ 
thing that could not be said for the 
U.S. carriers attempting to get some 
friends to Cancun the same day I 
traveled. 

A good number of discounted char¬ 
ter flights are scheduled into Cancun 
every week and offer substantial sav¬ 
ings over regularly scheduled air¬ 
lines. Check your newspaper travel 
section to see what's offered. The one 
disadvantage of charters is you can¬ 
not modify your schedule once you 
sign up. 

On scheduled flights, you should 
get to the airport two hours ahead 
of departure, especially on weekends, 
when the airport can get quite 
hectic. 


Where To Stay 

Cancun can be surprisingly expen¬ 
sive, costing as much as most major 
U.S. cities. The best rvay to beat ho¬ 
tel per day costs is to buy a package 
which can sometimes cut prices in 
half. Since all of Cancun is still so 
new, it really isn't possible to find 
small, out-of-the-way hotels. Most 
packages will include air transpor¬ 
tation and hotel room only, not div¬ 
ing, except for the all-inclusive Club 
Med whose charges start at $980 per 
week from Miami with roundtrip air, 
to $1,500 from San Francisco. The 
best source for other package rates is 
your travel agent. Hotel excursion 
desks can make diving arrangements 
for you after you've arrived. 

When To Go 

The rainy season is mid-May 
through mid-October when there are 
almost daily showers, particularly in 
the afternoon. However, this is also 
the time when seas tend to be calm¬ 
est, an important factor to consider 
since all of the Yucatan is virtually 
a windward shore. Regardless of time 
of year, expect- it to be hot. A hat 
and sun block are essential unless 
you already have a magnificent tan. 

Medical Considerations 

Yes, this is Mexico, and you know 
what that may mean—Montezuma's 
revenge. If you dine only in the 
large hotels and never stray to road¬ 
side stands or small local restau¬ 
rants, you might escape. Foods that 



pyramid but never made it to Egypt, the 
Nohoch Mull is the place to make up for 
it. Standing at the top and viewing the 
five sacred lagoons of the Coba region, 
you can't help but be impressed by the 
ancient Mayas and wonder about their 
world. Across the jungle floor below, 
you can make out the remains of houses 


and small temples, almost all still 
overgrown. 

Scientists estimate perhaps hundreds 
of thousands of Mayas may have lived 
and farmed near Coba. Today, only a 
small settlement remains of wooden 
dwellings with thatched roofs. No one 
knows what happened to decimate 


cause the most problems are raw 
vegetables, salads and undercooked 
meats. And be careful of where the 
ice for your drinks comes from, al¬ 
though when you're tired and hot 
you may not care. Drink only bottled 
water, which is readily available; 
don't be embarrassed to ask for it. If 
all else fails, Immodium is probably 
the most effective remedy sold in the 
U.S. 

Documents 

A passport is advisable; otherwise 
carry a voter's registration card or 
birth certificate and some sort of 
photo ID, such as a driver's license. 
Be careful to keep the immigration 
slip given you by Mexican officials 
on arrival. Lose it and you may miss 
your return plane. 

Electricity 

The same as at home with the same 
type of outlets, so bring whatever 
you want. 

Money Exchange 

The dollar is currently worth around 
2,275 pesos. Dollars are accepted ev¬ 
erywhere but you should change 
them at a bank to ensure the best 
rate. Hotels will also exchange mon¬ 
ey but the rates may vary widely. 
There is a bank at the airport. 

More Information 

There are Mexican Government 
Tourist Offices at the following ad¬ 
dresses: 2 Illinois Center, 233 N. 
Michgian Ave., Suite 1413, Chicago, 
IL 60601; 10100 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Suite 225, Los Angeles, CA 
90067. For information on Club 
Med's scuba program at Cancun, 
call toll free 1-800-CLUB MED. 
Because of the area's rich history, 
it's advisable to take a good guide 
book, especially for exploring the 
Maya ruins. S 


Coba or cause the great Maya empire 
that stretched from Mexico's Yucatan in¬ 
to Guatemala to collapse and so many 
of the Indians to disappear. There are 
many theories, and it is fascinating to 
sit atop the great Nohoch Mull pyramid 
and ponder the question. 

After you climb your first Maya pyra¬ 
mid, it may be difficult to return to Can¬ 
cun and the culture shock of a mega re¬ 
sort. The best way to handle it is to get 
back underwater and decompress. $ 
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BY CLARK ADDISON 

The Ultimate 

Sea Wing 


B uying new dive equipment 
used to be easy. Take fins. In 
the old days, you could buy 
any kind or color you wanted 
as long as it was black rub¬ 
ber. Not any more. Today's divers are 
confronted with a bewildering selection 
of designs, sizes, colors, materials, and 
degrees of stiffness to choose from. 
Even selection of a SCUBAPRO Sea 
Wing has become more difficult. As the 
Sea Wing program developed, the 
choice grew from plastic and rubber, to 
full-foot pocket or heel straps. Now, the 
newest version comes in urethane. 

Regardless of the choices, I love Sea 
Wings. They were my favorite fin in 
plastic, I liked them in rubber, but why 
urethane? I asked Dean Garraffa, 
SCUBAPRO engineer and new head of 
the Sea Wing project. He simply said, 
"Try them." I did. And now I know. 
These are the ultimate Sea Wings, the 
ones for active divers who demand the 
most from their equipment. 

To say they were long awaited is an 
understatement. First announced at the 
1988 DEMA show, it was nearly two 
years before the first Hyperthane Sea 
Wings were released. But before 
SCUBAPRO introduces a product, it has 
to be right. Numerous changes were 
made in the chemical compound. Tool¬ 
ing had to meet the highest tolerances 
as the material is essentially transpar¬ 
ent, and any imperfections in the sur¬ 
face would have become obvious. 
Therefore, the faces of the molds must 
be perfectly flat to give the fins their 
quality appearance. The mold had to be 


Clark Addison is a free-lance writer and photog¬ 
rapher lixnng in California who frequently writes 
about new diving products. 


redone several times before being ac¬ 
ceptable for production. 

SCUBAPRO calls its new material Hy¬ 
perthane; a proprietary, high-quality 
version of urethane. It offers several im¬ 
portant advantages over polyethylene, 
the plastic used in most fins, including 
the original Sea Wings. 

A harder material, Hyperthane won't 
become scratched and scarred from re¬ 
peated encounters with rocks, reefs, and 
solid objects inside a dive bag. Although 
scarring doesn't impair function, softer 
fins often look tired after several months 
of hard use. Hyperthane also won't rip, 
cut, or tear no matter how roughly they 
are treated. 

These fins won't delaminate, or take a 
"set" under extreme temperature condi¬ 
tions. In factory tests, Hyperthane Sea 
Wings have been "cooked" at 300 de¬ 
grees with no sign of delamination. 
That's twice the temperature that poly¬ 
ethylene fins can withstand. 

Under normal conditions, both types 
of fins are fine. But we don't always use 
them under normal conditions. In the 
tropics, lengthy exposures to high tem¬ 
peratures are not uncommon. Inside an 
automobile trunk on a hot day, tempera¬ 
tures may reach 150 degrees. The foot 
pockets of polyethylene fins are made 
from a thermoplastic rubber that forms 
an adhesive bond to the blade material. 
Hyperthane foot pockets are made from 
essentially the same material as the 
blade, only it is softer. The foot pocket 
is molded around the blade, forming a 
molecular bond that won't come apart. 
That's a major distinction; a molecular 
bond is far more permanent than an ad¬ 
hesive one. 

Extremes of heat, followed by immer¬ 
sion in cold water, followed by exposure 


to strong sunlight and ozone will deteri¬ 
orate rubber or soft plastics over a peri¬ 
od of time. Urethane has the strongest 
resistance to weathering of any fin 
material. 

This new material is transparent, but 
tints have been added. Hyperthane Sea 
Wings are available in red, blue, or teal. 
All have black foot pockets. They are col¬ 
or coordinated with SCUBAPRO's new 
jackets, masks, snorkels, and regulators. 
Light passing through the fins will lend 
an esthetic effect to underwater photog¬ 
raphers. 

The new fin feels stiffer, and has more 
snap than either the rubber or polyeth¬ 
ylene versions, resulting in a more fluid 
action, with a greater feeling of power. 
Upon first trying it, I thought the blade 
was stiffer than the others. But it's not. 
Of the three versions, the Hyperthane 
blade actually has the most bend. 
Garraffa explained that the dynamic feel 
of this fin results not from stiffness, but 
from the inherent snap and resiliency of 
the material. 

The stiffest blade of the three models 
is the rubber one, but it has the most 
flex at the hinge. That's because rubber 
may be molded to different degrees of 
firmness by using additives. These fins 
have foot pockets of soft rubber, slightly 
harder hinges, and rigid blades. Because 
the hinge is compounded to be softer 
than the blade, the rubber fin flexes 
more at that point, resulting in a "com¬ 
fort" kick at the expense of some power. 
Since plastics cannot be compounded 
this way, the degree of flex in both types 
of plastic Sea Wings is controlled by the 
location and depth of the notches at the 
hinge area. 

So now there are three different kinds 
of Sea Wings (four if you include the 
full-foot version). Which one is right for 
you? 

The original polyethylene Sea Wing is 
light, has a slight positive buoyancy, has 
the snap of a plastic fin, and will wear 
well for the average diver if given pro¬ 
per care. Surface scratches and blemish¬ 
es will eventually appear, but won't af¬ 
fect the fin's performance. Under condi¬ 
tions of sustained high temperature, 
some sagging of the foot pocket may oc¬ 
cur, as well as possible delamination. 
Always storing it with the plastic "shoe 
tree" in place will prevent foot pocket 
sag. Avoiding high temperatures will 
prevent delamination. 

The rubber Sea Wing is heavier, had 
a slight negative buoyancy, and has a 
lighter kicking action. For divers who 
value kicking comfort and ease over 
power, this would be the Sea Wing of 
choice. It won't show wear as readily as 
polyethylene. No special care is needed 
except to store it in a cool, dark place, 
as should be done with any rubber 
product. 
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No matter how you look at it, 
the FI HSU l is the best 




DIFFERENT THAN 
AN ADV 

(Shoulder Adjustable Jacket 
THE SCUBAPRO FINSEAL JACKET is the 
finest buoyancy compensator ever! 

WRAP AROUND FLOTATION 

Forstability in any position... On the sur¬ 
face, the SCUBAPRO Finseal Stabilizing Jacket 
provides a comfortable “rocking chair” 
feeling. Underwater, the Finseal Jacket 
combines the vertical positioning of a front 
buoyancy compensator with the horizontal 
diving ease of a back flotation device. 

SIMPLE 

Easy to get on and off. Slips on like a vest. 

No extra straps to adjust or drag and catch 
on the bottom. 

TRIM FIT 

It’s single bag construction, provides a low 
profile which translates to less bulk and less water 
drag. Easy to travel. Available in four colors, and five sizes that com¬ 
fortably fit divers from 85 pounds to over 300 hundred pounds. 

FINSEAL JACKETS ARE TOUGH 


FEATURES 

• Large combination 
relief/deflation valve. 

• Super Cinch Tank 
Band. • Velcro shoulder 
epaulets. • Two large self 
draining pockets. • Two 
utility rings. • Optional C0 2 deto¬ 
nator.* Signal whistle. 

DOUBLE BLACK FINSEAL STABILIZING JACKET 
Combining all of the features of our standard 
SCUBAPRO Finsealed Jackets, and double 
neoprene coating of the 420 black denier 
nylon packcloth. 

DOUBLE BLACK FINSEAL JACKETS ARE 
TOUGH!... 


Made only from the finest materials available. Backed by a 2-yr. Lim¬ 
ited Warranty. For quality you can’t beat we utilize Military Specs 
as our quality control standard for all SCUBAPRO Finsealed Jackets. 


DOUBLE 


SLACK 


ihing Seam Tape, 

_ble Stitched MmD| nv|r 

Over Fabric Edge "waTeTor^ir)' 1 '' ' 

FINSEAL SEAM ENLARGED SECTION CUT THROUGH THE SEAM 




WATERCOLORS 

Color Coordinated, Masks, Fins, Snorkels, 
Stabilizers, Jackets, Regulators, Ad Infinitum. 

Only at Authorized 
SCUBAPRO Dealers 


3105 East Harcourt Street, Rancho Dominguez, CA 90221 













Sea Wing Matchup 


The Hyperthane version is light but 
still has a slight negative buoyancy. It of¬ 
fers the best weathering resistance, ex¬ 
cellent heat and scratch resistance, and a 
powerful, resilient kicking action. Like 
the rubber fin, it needs no special care 
except rinsing. It has the look and feel 
of a premium fin for the diver who de¬ 
mands the best. 

What sort of person would pay $100 
for a pair of fins? A few years ago, peo¬ 
ple who sold running shoes asked the 
same question about their product. To¬ 
day, serious athletes (and even those 
who only want a serious athlete's look) 
shell out that much and more for shoes 
to meet their needs. Hyperthane Sea 
Wings are the fins for the serious diver, 
one who uses them hard and often, in 
widely differing climatic conditions. 
They cost more, but perform better; 
need no special care, and will outlast 
two or three pairs of soft plastic fins. 

Originally introduced in 1986, Sea 
Wings have revolutionized the way div¬ 
ers think about propulsion. They are the 
first fins specifically designed to utilize 
lift force, the most efficient way to move 
through the water. Lift theory has been 
around for a long time. Originally pos¬ 
tulated by Daniel Bernoulli in the 18th 
century, lift force explains how airplanes 
fly, how propellers move outboard mo¬ 
tor boats, and how Olympic swimmers 
break world records. Essentially, 
Bernoulli's Principle states that pressure 
drops when the rate of flow is in¬ 
creased. This holds true in air as well 
as water, because in terms of lift force, 
water, like air, is a fluid, only more 
dense. 

Consider an airplane wing. The upper 
surface is curved, the lower surface flat. 
As the wing moves forward, air deflect¬ 
ed over the top is forced to move faster 
over the curved surface. The pressure 
of this faster moving air is less than that 
of the slower air flowing past the lower, 
flat surface. This creates the lift force 
that allows the plane to fly. 


The notches in the 
Sea Wing control the 
degree of flex in the 
fin. The “Tug Ad¬ 
just " buckle is 
designed for easy ad¬ 
justment even with 
the Sea Wing on. 


About 30 years ago, swimming coach¬ 
es utilized this application to develop 
the sculling movements that typify to¬ 
day's strokes. This combination of bet¬ 
ter mechanics and improved training 
methods continues to obliterate world 
records. But until the Sea Wing, diving 
fins were still designed primarily to 
utilize the less efficient drag force for 
propulsion. The theory was that water 
had to be pushed backward to move the 
diver forward. To increase thrust, blades 
were made longer, wider, and stiffen 

Sea Wings were the first fins engi¬ 
neered from the outset to utilize lift 
force. A U.S. patent has been awarded 
for this unique design. To optimize lift 
force in fins, a hydrodynamically 
shaped blade must encounter non-tur- 
bulent water. The leading edge of the 
Sea Wing's blade juts out past the foot 
pocket in a clean wing shape, unencum¬ 
bered by side ribs. "Clean" water flows 
through the slots and over the wing 
shape to the trailing edge of the fin. 
Because it has to move farther, it moves 
faster. The lower pressure produced by 
this faster moving water geneates lift 
force. This stream also pulls adjacent 
water molecules with it, resulting in a 
clean, nonturbulent flow of water which 
translates into forward thrust. This in¬ 
crease in energy is accomplished with¬ 
out a larger blade surface, or increased 
kicking effort. 

Now there are four ways to bring lift 
force into your kick. The original 
polyethylene Sea Wings come in two 
versions: the heel strap model for all- 
around use, and the full-foot pocket for 


tropical waters. (This is the only full-foot 
pocket choice.) Rubber Sea Wings pro¬ 
vide a comfort kick, and require less 
care than the polyethylene fins. The 
new Hyperthane model is SCUBAPRO's 
premium fin, combining the best fea¬ 
tures of both types with a new, fluid 
kicking action. Your SCUBAPRO dealer 
can help you choose which one is right 
for you. S 


Polyethylene Rubber Hyperthane 


Abrasion resistance Good 

Delamination resistance Good 


Chemical resistance 
Weathering resistance 
Color 

Color retention 
Buoyancy 
Kicking action 
Price 


Best 

Better 

Sea-mist blue 
Good 

Slightly positive 
Better power 
$65 


Adapted from 1989 SCUBAPRO Equipment Selection Guide 


Better 

Best 

Good 

Good 

Black 

Better 

Slightly negative 

Good power 

$65 


Best 

Better 

Better 

Best 

Blue, red, or teal 
Best 

Slightly negative 
Best power 
$100 
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CATALINA 
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mantis shrimp, abalone and bottom 
dwelling fish hiding in this swaying 
greenery. 

As the bottom slopes gently deeper, 
many bottom fish can be seen along the 
rocky floor. Blackeyed gobys, the tiny 
neon orange and blue goby, moray eels, 
sand bass, sculpin, cabezon, variety of 
rockfish, treefish, swell, and horned 
and leopard sharks. The large elegant 
bat ray can be seen flying in and out of 
the giant kelp fronds like something out 
of Star Wars. 



One of several wrecks in the waters below th“ 
Casino which was a famous ballroom during 
the era of the big bands. 


Several shipwrecks lie quietly within 
the park. A 65-foot sailboat named the 
Sue-fack was pushed onto the rocks dur¬ 
ing the strong Santa Ana winds and 
quickly sank. The wreck sits on a slope 
in 90 feet of water. The bow is angled 
toward the bottom while the stern end 
reaches its shallowest point at 60 feet. 
The wreck is easily located by scuba div¬ 
ers snorkeling out along the ropes clos¬ 
est to the breakwater. It sits beneath the 
main buoy on the east corner. A thick 
kelp forest grows beside the wreck. On 
clear days the wreck can be seen from 
the surface beneath the waving kelp. 
Schooling fish add to the beauty of this 
battered hulk. 

The park boundaries begin at the 
breakwater in front of the harbor and ex¬ 
tend westward to the end of the famous 
Casino. The entire park is roped off to 
keep out boat traffic. All of the diving 
at the park is accessed from the rocks 
in front of the Casino. In front of the 
Casino itself is one of the park's finest 
snorkeling sites. 

Moving toward Descanso Bay, one 
will find many man-made habitats. 
Scraps and pieces of boats, items which 
have fallen from boats, and many un¬ 
usual items that somehow seem to al¬ 
ways end up in the ocean litter this un¬ 
derwater junkyard beyond the bound¬ 
aries of the park. Although definitely 
not something divers like to see, the 


junk creates homes for an array of ani¬ 
mals such as octopus, moray eels, 
shrimp and many fish. A sunken auto¬ 
mobile provides shelter for a variety of 
invertebrates. 

Another great area for snorkeling is 
Lovers Cove. Also a protected area, the 
underwater life there is extremely prolif¬ 



ic. The only thing one must watch out 
for are the glass bottom boats which 
cruise this cove. The kelp and rocky ter¬ 
rain is a snorkeler's delight. Scuba div¬ 
ing is not allowed in this cove. Fish are 
quite large and abalone are as common 
as houseflies. An easy entry site makes 
this a great place to spend an afternoon. 
Both Lovers Cove and the underwater 
park are located right at the famed lit¬ 
tle town of Avalon. 

Getting to Avalon is quite easy. Both 
the Catalina Express and Catalina Cruises 
depart from San Pedro daily and dock 
in Avalon. The main part of town is in 
walking distance. If you are arriving 
with heavy equipment, taxis and shut¬ 
tle buses are available. It is approximate¬ 
ly a half mile from Avalon's landing 
dock to the underwater park. Lockers 
are available right at the landing dock 
for any gear you might not want to tote 
around all day if you are not planning 
to spend the night on the island. The 
hotels on the island range from quite 
simple to elegant. As all of the hotels are 
quite close to the water, all you need to 
do is pick up your gear, walk a short 
distance and jump into the water. Ava¬ 
lon is a quaint town and the people are 
very friendly. 

There are a variety of things to do in 
Avalon. Great little gas-powered Yama¬ 
ha golf carts can be rented to see Avalon 
and its beautiful surrounding hills at 
your leisure. There are island motor 
tours and glass bottom boats available 
day and night. A thrill of a lifetime is 
para-sailing which is also offered. You 
take off and land directly from the boat 
without even getting wet! Boats are 
available for rent out of Avalon, from 
paddle boards to motor boats for sight¬ 
seeing, fishing, snorkeling, scuba div¬ 
ing or just relaxing. 


Catalina Divers Supply and Blue Dol¬ 
phin Scuba are full service dive shops 
in Avalon open year-round. They sup¬ 
ply rentals of snorkeling and scuba 
equipment and both offer introductory 
snorkeling and scuba classes along with 
guided tours and boat charters. Another 
diving service is Argo Diving Service. 
It is not a dive shop but offers individual 
tours and introductory dives. 

One of the better known dive boats 
docked in Avalon is the King Neptune. 
Bob and Tina Kennedy own and operate 
the King Neptune, as well as represent a 
number of hotels on Catalina Island that 
cater to snorkelers and divers. If you are 
staying on Catalina for a few days or 
even for a day, the King Neptune can take 
you to many different coves around the 
entire island. 

Water temperature around the island 
ranges from the high 50s in the winter 
and the low 70s in the summer. A wet 
suit is needed year-round. 

There is a daily safari bus which trav¬ 
els from Avalon to Two Harbors with 
stops at Little Harbor and Black Jack 
Junction which offer sandy, secluded 
beaches. At Two Harbors you will dis¬ 
cover some of Catalina's best kept secrets 
including uncrowded beaches, a restau¬ 
rant, general store, and dive shop. Tours 
departing from Two Harbors include 
walks, hikes and snorkeling trips. These 
can be arranged with Catalina Safari 
Tours at Two Harbors. Phone: (213) 
510-2800 

Catalina offers much of the flair and 
flavor of a tropical destination but once 
you slip beneath her waters, you will 
find an environment like no other. The 
unique marine life that lives within the 
giant kelp forest is a world unto itself. 
Information can be obtained by contacting: 
Catalina Express 
(213) 510-1212 

General Information and Brochures 
(213) 510-2266 
Avalon Hotels: 

The Bay View 

One half block from the beach 
(213) 510-0347 
The Blue Dolphin House 
Three blocks from the beach 
(213) 510-1811 
Edgewater 

Located on the beach 
(213) 510-0347 
MacRae 

Located on the beach 
(213) 510-0246 
Diving Services: 

Catalina Divers Supply 
(213) 510-0330 
Blue Dolphin Scuba 
(213) 510-1811 
Argo Diving Service 

(213) 510-2208 S 
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Tltt REASONS FOR 
CHOOSING A MAPtm 




MORI SOLID. 


Its out there somewhere. Lurking just below the surface. An underwater obstacle with 
your outboard’s name written all over it. 

At times like this, you better hope you’re running a Mariner outboard. 

We go to extremes to prepare our outboards for just such underwater collisions. In 
testing, we ram their gearcases into a solid barrier at speeds up to 25 mph. They not only 
survive, they continue to perform. 

But testing is only one reason to choose a Mariner Consider the features of our new Mariner 15, for example. 
Sound insulated cowling makes it the quietest 15 you can buy It has CD ignition and a fuel primer system for quick, easy 
one-pull starts. A one-hand automatic tilt system makes it easy to 
maneuver through shallow water areas. 

And when it comes to protection against corrosion, no other 
outboard comes dose to a Mariner That’s why we offer the only 
three-year limited warranty against corrosion in the business. 

To find out more about our full line of outboards, write 
Mariner PO. Box 1939, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54936-1939. 

We’ll send you a catalog with ___ 

even more solid reasons for choosing HeJQ MnRINEK, 
a Mariner OUTBOARDS 

Better InThe Long Run. 






DON'T BE SWEPT AWAY IH 
A SEA OF OLD NEWS... 



DIVE INTO THE CURRENT! 


★ Up-to-the-minute, 
unbiased 
news 


★ Entertaining 
feature 
stories 


★ Colorful 
underwater 
photography 

★ Revealing dive 
travel articles 

★ What’s new in the 
diving industry 


★ Recipes 


★ A valuable dive store 
directory and 
classified ads 
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the like. If you can't find the brand name 
preparation, ask your pharmacist or 
physician for a substitute containing alu¬ 
minum sulfate and a surfactant (wetting 
agent). One such preparation is Bluboro 
powder, listed in the PDR (Physician's 
Desk Reference) for Non-Prescription 
Drugs (page 559, 8th Edition, 1987). This 
is a powder that makes an astringent 
Burow's soaking solution. When mixed 
with cool, plain water (not salt water) 
it is soothing to the irritated areas. Con¬ 
sult Paul S. Auerbach's Guide to Hazard¬ 
ous Marine Life for details on when it 
should be used. The preparation is ef¬ 
fective for jellyfish, cone shell and 
anemone stings, fire coral hits and sea 
cucumber irritation. The guide is avail¬ 
able from Progressive Printing Co., 4505 
Lexington Ave., Jacksonville, FL 32210. 

Tinkle, Tinkle Little Star 

A slightly different irritation is the 
minor, but occasionally debilitating 
problem of recurring bladder infections. 
Why these flare up on extended vaca¬ 
tions is a discussion for another time. 
That they do recur (usually in females) 
and can keep a diver out of the water is 
an aggravating fact. In addition, if not 
diagnosed and treated early, they may 
lead to serious kidney problems. So 
what can be done to avoid the recur¬ 
rence and stay on the diving schedule? 

First, discuss the upcoming trip with 
the physician who usually treats your 
bladder infection (cystitis). Ask for a 
prescription to carry with you on the 
trip. Get the physician's concurrence 
with the use of "ChemStrip LN" or a 
similar product. ChemStrips are small 
pieces of paper called dip-and-read 
strips. The chemical in the strip detects 
infection in the urine, indicates the pres¬ 
ence of a recurrence and allows you to 
start the recommended antibiotic im¬ 
mediately. 

Early detection and treatment can 
avert more serious infections and related 
complications. The strips can be used at 
any time, not just when you are diving. 
Hopefully you can avoid this incommo¬ 
dious problem completely. If not, now 
you know what to do when it tries to 
take the twinkle from your eye. 

Prescriptions For Diving Fun 

General infections such as bronchitis or 
pneumonia can occur during a dive trip. 
This is especially true for smokers or 
others whose lungs lack normal defense 
mechanisms. If you fall into this cate¬ 
gory you should carry your usual anti¬ 
biotic and take it at the earliest sign of 
recurring infection. The use of a decon¬ 
gestant is also recommended to keep 
your air passages open and decrease se¬ 


cretions within where infection can get 
started. Advice for smokers—don't—es¬ 
pecially if an infection starts. At least 
stop smoking until the infection is 
controlled. 

Mild allergies and hay fever can be 
managed with antihistamines. The new¬ 
er ones, such as Seldane (terfenadine), 
do not cause drowsiness and only have 
to be taken once evry 12 hours. The 
combination of a decongestant (or a na¬ 
sal spray such as Duration or Afrin) and 
an antihistamine (Seldane) can keep 
you in top diving shape and minimize 
problems with ear-clearing on descent. 
Here's an additional tip from diver Bob 
Decker, at Neurobics, Inc., in Marathon, 
Florida: If you are experiencing conges¬ 
tion, in addition to decongestants and 
antihistamines, begin to clear your ears 
before you enter the water, then continue 
frequent and repeated clearing every 
two to five feet all the way to the bot¬ 
tom. You will maximize your chance of 
being clear when you enter the water 
and staying clear all the way to depth. 

Stomach Rumblings 

Prescriptions will also be needed for 
situations where you may have trouble 
with nausea, vomiting or diarrhea. 
While bismuth containing products 
such as Pepto-Bismol are available over- 
the-counter, they may not control major 
stomach or colon disorders effectively. 

Preventing gastrointestinal (g.i.) up¬ 
sets is much easier than treating or cur¬ 
ing them after they start. This is espe¬ 
cially true for distress that can occur 
when diving in some Latin American 
sites. Here are a few pointers about us¬ 
ing prescription medications for nausea, 
diarrhea and related disorders. 

Before departure talk with your physi¬ 
cian about the places you will be div¬ 
ing, the medical problems you know oc¬ 
cur in these locations and the types of 
medications you may need. Then, ask 
the physician if you can take a capsule 
or tablet of each medication to test your 
reactions to them before you leave on 
your trip. Explain to your doctor that 


you don't want to start taking a new 
medicine that may make you sicker than 
you already are, especially hundreds of 
miles from home. 

Transderm-Scope is one of the best 
drugs for combating sea sickness or 
nausea due to dive boat motion. The 
patch is placed behind your ear before 
you go out and worn throughout the 
dive day. The medication in the patch 


Transderm- 
Scope is one 
of the best 
drugs for 
combating 
sea sickness. 

will not interfere with your diving. 
However, be careful! Don't get the med¬ 
ication in your eyes by touching the 
patch and rubbing your eyes. It will blur 
your vision and decrease your diving 
safety and enjoyment. A good idea is to 
cut a piece of adhesive tape larger than 
the Transderm-Scope patch, dry off the 
skin behind your ear, then apply the 
patch and cover it with the bigger piece 
of tape to keep it in place during multi¬ 
ple dives. 

The next three medications, Vibramy- 
cin, Lamotil and Imodium, will control 
the more severe g.i. upsets that are com¬ 
mon when traveling outside the United 
States. These may come from eating 
fresh fruit and vegetables or drinking 


US.Airsystems 

Rent to Own Compressors range from 2.5 to 50 cfm at 
5,000 psi. Systems powered by gas, diesel or electric motors. 
Portable or stationary and trade-ins welcome. We buy/sell 
used systems. 

Call us toll free: 1-800-328-2881 
Or write: U.S.Airsystems 

59 Washington St. 

Sommerville, MA 02143 617-776-8600 
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BASIC SCUBA 
CERTIFICATION??? 

FREE OPEN WATER 
CERTIFICATION??? 
DIVEMASTER AS FAST 
AS YOUR SCHEDULE 
PERMITS??? 

YOU BETH! 

VIRGIN ISLAND DIVING SCHOOLS 
St. Thomas USVI 
( 809 )- 774-8687 


ft 


TRUST 

THE 

BEST 


Professional 

• Instruction 
■ Equipment 

• Repairs 

• Travel 

• Charters 

• Air 


Divers Den, Inc. 
8105 Harford Road 
Baltimore,MD 21234 
(301) 668-6866 




St. George’s Lodge 
: For the Few Who Seek 
the Flnestl 

NAUI—dream resort Warm water certification year round 

“FOR DIVERS, THE PLACE TO STAY IN 
BELIZE” Esquire April, 1984 


“EXCELLENT DIVING AND SUPER 
ACCOMMODATIONS, SURPASSES 
CAYMEN AND EVEN BONAIRE” 

Undercurrent August, 1988 

Fred H. Good, Prop., 

St. George’s Lodge, Box 625, Belize City 
Belize, Direct Dial 011-501-244190 


USA 800-678-6871 


local water that is contaminated. In Co¬ 
zumel, Mexico, for instance, the menu 
at Carlos and Charlie's Restaurant plain¬ 
ly says: 

"We don't drink the water, why 
should you?" 

That is a comical warning, but you 
should heed it. Also remember in areas 
where water and food may cause g.i. 
distress, if you can't peel it or cook it, 
don't eat it. 



If you have had trouble with severe 
g.i. upsets on previous dive trips or 
want to avoid discomfort, you can take 
Vibramycin, 100 mg one tablet after your 
evening meal. Don't take it on an empty 
stomach as it can make you nauseated 
by itself. Start taking it the night before 
you depart on your trip, take it each day 
throughout your trip, and take your last 
dose one day after returning home. 

Lamotil, two tablets immediately at 
the firts sign of Montezuma's Revenge 
and one after each unbridled experience 
in "the powder room" will slow things 
down nicely. 

For severe nausea or vomiting you can 
take Torecan (10 mg tablets for mild 
symptoms) or use suppositories (25 mg 
for severe symptoms), one very 6 to 8 
hours as needed. A drug with similar 
beneficial effects is Tigan. It also comes 
in capsules and suppositories. The Tore- 
can or Tigan can be taken for mild nau¬ 
sea, too. They may prevent a more seri¬ 
ous problem from developing. Discuss 
details with your doctor before 
departing. 

Allergic Reactions 

Some people are very allergic to the 
stings of bees, wasps and other insects. 
The severity of their allergic reactions re¬ 
quires prescription preparations. This 
may indicate that they would be very 
sensitive to stings from underwater 
sources encountered while diving. The 
Seldane (antihistamine) already men¬ 
tioned above can be used if the reaction 
seems to be slight. However, a more se¬ 
vere reaction requires the use of corti¬ 
sone (in the form of prednisone) and 
may demand an injection of epine¬ 
phrine. The prednisone comes in tablets 
that can be prescribed by the physician 
who knows you best. 


The epinephrine comes in a syringe 
(EpiPen: 0.3 mg or EpiPen Jr: 0.15 mg 
epinephrine) that is loaded with the 
predetermined dose of drug. There is no 
need to open a bottle of medicine and 
draw out the right amount. It is self- 
administered by persons aware of their 
need for such therapy. The user puts the 
end of the syringe against a leg or arm 
muscle and pushes the plunger to de¬ 
liver the small, preloaded dose. Over¬ 
dose is difficult and complications are 
rare. Some diving time may be lost, but 
a serious or life-threatening situation 
can be avoided by use of such preloaded 
doses of medicine. 

Marine Infections 

While actual bites from marine life are 
unusual, if you are going to be far from 
home or familiar medical assistance, you 
should know an interesting fact. Anti¬ 
biotics normally used for infected cuts 
on land are not effective against marine- 
life-induced infections. If bitten, remem¬ 
ber that rapid action is important. Clean 
the wound and start the antibiotics im¬ 
mediately. You should be able to return 
to diving as usual. The best drugs for 
marine infections are a combination of 
(look out, here come the big names.. .1 
always have to be careful to spell these 
properly) trimethoprim and sulfa¬ 
methoxazole. Now you know why the 
trade names are Septra (made by Bur- 
roughs-Wellcome) and Bactrim (made by 
Roche). Either brand contains both 
drugs and the dose is the same no mat¬ 
ter which trade name you get. Take one 
tablet twice a day. 

Deepen Your Diving Knowledge 

Dive shops, libraries and major book 
chains can provide you with a variety of 
interesting reading material. Read some 
of these books. Think about "the little 
things" as you plan and pack. That will 
assure you know what to do about the 
personal medical situations that occa¬ 
sionally occur. Then you can experience 
the joy of diving while everybody else is 
running around looking for antibiotics, 
Band-Aids and a refund for the dive 
trips they had to back out of. 

Preparing for a dive trip is always an 
exhilarating experience, all the more so 
when you only go infrequently. Disci¬ 
plining yourself to think ahead in the 
midst of exciting preparations can insure 
that the enjoyment is not spoiled by 
medical problems which can be easily 
prevented by a little forethought. 


Dr. Easton will be happy to answer ques¬ 
tions from readers about dive-related sub¬ 
jects. Please do not request personal medical 
advice. Letters to Dr. Easton can be sent to 
Aqua-Field Publishing Co., 66 West Gilbert 
St., Shrewsbury, NJ 07702. £ 
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BPS 10-Gauge Hunting Model 







BPS Upland Special 




LLllJ-lo. 


More advantages, more workmanship. 

iom ejection sends spent shells straight down, 
; across your line of sight where they can 
tract you. There’s no side ejection port to let 
debris and moisture. Top tang thumb safety 
luick and convenient. Wood to metal fits are 
|it. All models have steel shot compatible 


ector threaded choke tubes. 


108 page full color catalog. For more 
gauge Hunting model with 3 V 2 " chamber are a~TnHHHH||| information please send $2.00 to Browning, 
dream come true for turkey and waterfowl hunters. De Pt- 102G, Morgan, Utah 84050. 



Browning 

The Best There Is. 
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□ While actual bites from marine life are 
£ unusual, if you are going to be far from 
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local water that is contaminated. In Co¬ 
zumel, Mexico, for instance, the menu 
at Carlos and Charlie's Restaurant plain¬ 
ly says: 

"We don't drink the water, why 
should you?" 

That is a comical warning, but you 
should heed it. Also remember in areas 
where water and food may cause g.i. 
distress, if you can't peel it or cook it, 
don't eat it. 


The epinephrine comes in a syringe 
(EpiPen: 0.3 mg or EpiPen Jr: 0.15 mg 
epinephrine) that is loaded with the 
predetermined dose of drug. There is no 
need to open a bottle of medicine and 
draw out the right amount. It is self- 
administered by persons aware of their 
need for such therapy. The user puts the 
end of the syringe against a leg or arm 
muscle and pushes the plunger to de¬ 
liver the small, preloaded dose. Over¬ 
dose is difficult and complications are 
rare. Some diving time may be lost, but 
a serious or life-threatening situation 
can be avoided by use of such preloaded 
doses of medicine. 
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Seldane (antihistamine) already men¬ 
tioned above can be used if the reaction 
seems to be slight. However, a more se¬ 
vere reaction requires the use of corti¬ 
sone (in the form of prednisone) and 
may demand an injection of epine¬ 
phrine. The prednisone comes in tablets 
that can be prescribed by the physician 
who knows you best. 


medical problems which can be easily 
prevented by a little forethought. 


Dr. Easton will be happy to answer ques¬ 
tions from readers about dive-related sub¬ 
jects. Please do not request personal medical 
advice. Letters to Dr. Easton can be sent to 
Aqua-Field Publishing Co., 66 West Gilbert 
St., Shrewsbury, N] 07702. 
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Prime Pumps. 


Browning’s BPS — the best pump top to 
bottom. Browning gives you a wide choice of 
different BPS models because Browning's bottom 
ejection and top tang safety design are an advantage 
for every type of hunting. 

Three new versatile models. Our BPS Stalker 
model has a new, durable graphite/fiberglass 
stock and a nonglare matte blue finish on all 
metal parts. The new 10 gauge BPS and new 12 
gauge Hunting model with 3 V6" chamber are a 
dream come true for turkey and waterfowl hunters. 



More advantages, more workmanship. 

Bottom ejection sends spent shells straight down, 
not across your line of sight where they can 
distract you. There’s no side ejection port to let 
in debris and moisture. Top tang thumb safety 
is quick and convenient. Wood to metal fits are 
tight. All models have steel shot compatible 
Invector threaded choke tubes. 

108 page full color catalog. For more 
information please send $2.00 to Browning, 
Dept. 102G, Morgan, Utah 84050. 
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Browning 


The Best There Is. 
























Recognised,as. the finest 
diving p, stems 

X&Wilable. 


■STAHLSAC 


“STEEL BAG” 

Not just another 
dive bag, but a 

complete diving 
luggage system. 

Field tested fabrics, tessg 
hardware, and 
construction pro¬ 
vide the travelling 
diver with products 
designed to with¬ 
stand both the 
harsh ocean en- 
vironment and 
rugged baggage 
handlers. 

Also available are 
a complete line of 
gear bags, mesh bags, 
and unique weight belts. 

For further information and dealer listing, ;J .. 
contact: Stahlsac, Inc., PO Box 1673, 

Weavervllie, NC 28787 (704)645-3005 • ; ' 
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Cozumel and Cancun. 

You’ll think you dived and 
went to heaven. 

Cozumel is truly scuba divers’ haven. Crys 
tal dear waters bring you face to face with 
nature’s most exotic underwater species. 
Plaza Las Glorias Cozumel offers a most 
g mixture of Caribbean beauty and 
n charm. You will also find the servi 


as Glorias Cancun offers the ulti- 
xarts. The scuba diving and 
ong the best in the world, 
tere is totally relaxed. You’ll 
w look to the hotel and beach- 




[ 1-800-342-AMKjr 

epted. 



Trivia Quiz 
Answers 

1. Winchester Cathedral in England. 

2. A = 3 Cypraea 
B = 5 Conus 

C = 2 Cassis 
D = 1 Tridacna 
E = 4 Terebra 

3. B. The Tuamotus 

4. A. Errol Flynn 
B. Ruth Roman 

5. A = 2; B = 4; and C = 1. 

6. True 

7. The Makah tribe at Neah Bay, WA. 

8. California, Washington and Maine. 

9. Biota 

10. True 

11. The several species of Salmon. The 
Salmoniodae. 

12. Leather. Castor Oil. Water. 

13. Approximately 10 percent. 

14. Approximately 28 percent. 

15. B 

16. 12 

17. True 

18. Simone Cousteau, Ada Rebikoff, and 
Lotte Hass. 

19. The Williamson Tube. 

20. 5,000 years. S 
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the Sonar for Divers. 


With the Lowrance X-16, 
you’ve got a good idea what’s 
down there before you go 
down there. 

Lowrance’s state-of-the-art 
sonar technology delivers 
1,000 lines of resolution from 
top to bottom of the paper - 
for clear images of fish, 
wrecks, reefs, structure and 
the bottom. Plus, the variable 
zoom function lets you zoom 
in tight on your target for even 
better underwater vision. 


In fact, the X-16 can separate 
targets as close as 1" apart. 

ADD NAVIGATION TO 
YOUR SONAR SYSTEM. 

Lowrance has developed 
the optional LCI-16 which 
interfaces the X-16 to many 
Loran-C navigational instru¬ 
ments allowing you to pin¬ 
point the location of any 
underwater object (reef, wreck, 
etc.) and print the coordinates 
on the X-16 paper printout. 


Get the ultimate diver’s sonar 
at your boat and motor dealer. 


Lowrance Electronics, Inc, 

12000 East Skelly Drive 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74128 USA fmaOe in 
DEPT. 220B-0032-0889 Jujd USA 


Lf LOWRANCE 

Seem' is Believin' 





















SPORTSTER SL 

(Custom Suit) 


SUPER SPORTSTER 

With Stripe Package I 
(Custom Suit) 


YKK Delrin molded nylon 
zippers with anodized 
stainless steel spring loaded 
>cking mechanism. Will never 
t rust, corrode, or break. 


Lycra-Spandex exterior 
with extreme resistance 
to cuts and scrapes. \ 
Economical four-way 
stretch nylon also 
available. 

Suits are fully lined 
with nylon plush 
velour for extra 
warmth and 
comfort. 


Exclusive patterned 
material hand-printed 
in Italy only available 
from Fathom. 


^ All seams triple glued 
and double stitched for 
maximum strength 
and no seam leakage. 


Dacron 

polyester thread 
that is super 


strong and will , 


. Also available in 
' a jumpsuit or a 
beavertail farmer 
john combination. 


never rot in \ 

seawater. 'Ijk 

Lycra-Spandex W 
edge binding with ■ 
more stretch than ™ 
rubber that does not 
impede the stretch of. 
the material. 


Diamond shaped 
gussets in crotch and 
underarms for better 
fit and strength at 
stress points. 


ffiFATHO* 


Patterns are contoured 
for a swim position 
fit to make the suit ' 
more comfortable 
on extended dives. 


The FATHOM guarantee-2 years materials and workmanship, 3 years on Durasoft material 

m . I i 


fFATHOM 


Call or write lor our tree catalog 
USA CANADA 

FATHOM DIVESUITS NATIONAL INATEHSmS 
6450 S. Orange Ave. 489 Brimley M. Suite 24 

Orlando, FL 32809 Scarborough. Onlario M1JIA2 

1-407-851-2202 1-416W-3254 







